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cAll the men and 
women assigned to 
your campaign by 
Ketchum are mem- 
bers of the PERMA- 
NENT Staff. 
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Ketchum campaigns 
of the past four years 
have averaged less 
than four per cent in 
total expenses, 
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Trained Ketchum 
publicity men— most 
of them former man- 
aging editorsand city 
editors—handle pub- 
licity and advertss- 
ing. 














-all going on right now, 
-all directed by ‘Ketchum 


HIS list was written in mid-September, and included only 

those Ketchum campaigns actually under way at that 
time. Yet these are scattered over a half dozen states. And 
they are for such widely different enterprises as colleges, 
hospitals, a medical center, a state-wide movement for a na- 
tional park, etc. 
Members of the Ketchum permanent staff have directed suc- 
cessful financial campaigns from Massachusetts to Montana. 


These staff members are fitted by experience for fund-raising 
activities in any part of the country, for any type of non- 
profit-making philanthropic or educational institution. 


If you would like to have us discuss, confidentially, the 
financial situation of your institution, write direct to 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH = Fund-raising aétivities organized and di- NEW YORK 
Park Buslding rected for colleges, hospitals, churches, frater- 149 Broadway 
nal organizations, and similar enterprises. : 
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“Here Comes Harris 


—He’ll Know!” 


E CAME sauntering across the club- 

room, smiling, poised. It was easy 
to see that he was popular. Every few 
steps he stopped to shake someone’s 
hand, to exchange greetings. 

As he approached the little group 
near the lounge, the men turned to him 
eagerly. 

“Here, Harris! Settle this question for 
us, will you?” 

Laughing, Harris joined the group. 
“Well, what great problem are you solv- 
ing now?” 

“We want to know who said, ‘Hence- 
forth I seek not good fortune’.” 

“T say it was one of the old philoso- 
phers, Seneca or Diogenes,” one of the 
men declared. 

“ And I think it was Benjamin Frank- 
lin,” ventured another. 

Harris hesitated a moment, then be- 
gan, ‘‘‘Henceforth I seek not good for- 
tune, I myself am good fortune,’” he 
quoted. “‘Henceforth I whimper no 
more, postpone no more, need nothing.’ 
That is from ‘The Song of the Open 
Road’ by our rugged old friend, Walt 
Whitman.” 

“That’s it!” cried the man who had 
first called to Harris. ‘‘Didn’t I tell you 
he’d know!” 

As Harris went over to join another 
group Davis remarked, ‘‘ Amazingly well- 
informed chap, Harris. It’s really a treat 
to talk with him. He must do a tremen- 
dous amount of reading, and yet I 
don’t know how he finds time for it, be- 
cause I happen to know he’s a very busy 
man.” 


How Harris Did It 


Bill Harris was a busy man—also a very 
successful man, and like so many other 
successful business men, he never had had 
much opportunity to read. The little 
knowledge remembered from school-days 
stood him in poor stead when he found 


himself in the company of cultivated and 
well-read people. 

So much of the conversation was clear 
over his head. He heard names . 
Dante, Emerson, Schopenhauer, Huxley, 
William Morris. Names vaguely famil- 
iar. Who were they? What had they 
done? What had they said? Why were 
they famous? 

He couldn’t spare the time to read 
about them. He couldn’t spare the time 
to study literature, history, philosophy— 
all the fascinating things well-read people 
talk about. If there were only some one 
volume that would give him the “high 
lights”—the information he ought to 
know, without words, words, words! 

Someone told him about the famous 
Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book. Told him 
that it was a whole library condensed 
into one volume. More in curiosity than 
anything else, he sent for a copy—and 
that unique volume alone quickly made him 
a well-informed man—able to talk intelli- 
gently on almost any subject! 


The Elbert Hubbard 
Scrap Book 


Elbert Hubbard was probably the most ver- 
satile genius that America has ever produced. 
Writer, orator, craftsman, business man-—he 
astounded the world by his many-sided activi- 
ties and his extraordinary success. 

Hubbard set about deliberately to make 
himself a master in many fields. When still 
quite young, he started reading the greatest 
thoughts of the greatest men of all ages. He 
read everything—searched the literature of 
every age and every country—to find ideas. 
He selected only what he thought inspiring and 
great. 

He turned to these things constantly—they 
helped him win fame as a writer and orator. 
At the time of his death on the sinking of the 
Lusitania, they had become a priceless collec- 
tion of great thoughts—the fruit of a whole 
lifetime of discriminating reading. 

Now the remarkable Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book has been published—and you, too, can 


possess the best thoughts and ideas of the last 
twenty-five hundred years—you, too, can be- 
come well-informed without wading through a 
lot of uninteresting reading! 


Examine It FREE 


The Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book is a fine 
example of Roycroft book-making. Set Vene- 
tian style—a page within a page—printed in 
two colors on fine, tinted book paper. Bound 
scrap-book style and tied with linen tape. The 
best of a lifetime of discriminating reading, 
choice selections from 500 great writers. There 
is not a@ commonplace sentence in the whole 
volume. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day examina- 
tion—if you act at once. Just send off the 
coupon today and the famous Elbert Hub- 
bard Scrap Book will go forward to you 
promptly. When it arrives, glance through 
it. If you aren’t inspired, enchanted—simply 
return the Scrap Book within the five-day 
period and the examination will have cost you 
nothing. Otherwise send only $2.90, plus a 
few cents postage in full payment. 

We urge you to act now. We want you to 
see the Scrap Book, to judge it for yourself. 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Dept. 4910, Roycroft Distributors, 50 
West 47 Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 4910, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


You may send me for five days’ free examination 2 
copy of Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined 
butcher paper binding. Within the five-day period I 
will either return the Scrap Book without obligation or 
keep it for my own and send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in full payment. 


Name... 
ee eee 


REN ie ci Ri es bavetawid (sR aS oeree wate 
[ | A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 

} semi-flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 ad- 
ditional. Please check inthis square if you want this de- 
luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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London speaking. . . 
We want 

















“I HAD URGENT NEED yesterday,” 
writes a London barrister, “to confer 
with a brother lawyer in New York. 
... The conference was disposed of satis- 
factorily in 3 minutes.” 

A New York department store sold so 
much of a certain silk that it had to know 
whether more could be shipped from 
London immediately. More was quickly 
ordered by transatlantic telephone. 

“I cannot resist letting you know,” 
writes the president of another American 


LOOO 
Cars 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR Of a 
motors company in London talked 
with an automobile factory in the 
American Middle West and ordered 
a thousand cars. Amount involved, 
$1,500,000. Communication was 
over the regular long distance lines, 
and by radio telephone across the 
Atlantic. Delivery dates and other de- 
tails were arranged; business condi- 
tions of the moment were discussed. 


company, “the result of a telephone call 
with London this morning. ... It was 
the thrill of a lifetime. ... And it’s won- 
derful how much conversation cat) be 
crowded into a four or five minute talk.” 

Use transatlantic service for business 
and social calls. It’s simplicity itself. Just 
ask for “Long Distance” and place your 
call in the usual way... . Number, please? 


BeLt BONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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cAutumn Days 


Oh! the autumn days are a’drifting in and I'm waiting with itching feet 
For the call of the friendly road that leads where the woods and the meadows meet. 
—Frep R. Foster, Decatur, Illinois. 














The-International War Debts 


VII. Moral and Political Arguments for Modification 
of the Settlements 


By FREDERICK W. PEABODY 


Manacinc Director, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FAvoRING RECONSIDERATION 


or THE War Dests, Inc., ASHBURNHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


EADERS of Tue Krwanis MacGazine having had 
the nature and amount of the so-called war debts 
fully presented by competent writers, I shall con- 
fine myself wholly to their moral and political 

aspects. I shall further limit myself to consideration of 
the advances made to our active war associates, England, 
France, Belgium and Italy amounting in the aggregate to 
ten billions of dollars to which, by the settlement negoti- 
ated, have been added eleven billion dollars interest, the 
total being (in round numbers) twenty-one billions, or 
approximately three billion dollars more than the total of 
our national debt—including all the sums loaned to our 
war partners. I call them partners, because that is what 
President Wilson called them. 

The major contention of those opposed to cancellation 
rests upon the affirmation that, even after our declaration 
of war upon Germany, the war was not ours in precisely 
the same sense that it was England’s and France’s and 
Belgium’s and Italy’s; but that it was a sort of chivalric 
crusade to rescue those nations from the devouring maw 
of the armies of the Central Powers. 

If that view is correct then as Senator Borah has said, 
“our declaration of war was a bold and impudent betrayal 
of a whole people, and its further continuance a con- 
spiracy against every home in the land”; but the Senator 
declares that it was not such a war and that he “voted for 
war because our own rights had been trampled under foot, 
our own people murdered and because we were warned 
that the slaughter was to be renewed.” 

In asking Congress to declare war on Germany, Presi- 
dent Wilson said: “I advise the Congress to declare the 
recent course of the German Imperial Government to be in 


fact nothing less than war against the Government and 
people of the United States,” and to the prosecution of the 
war he definitely pledged ‘our lives, our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have.” The 
joint resolution of Congress that followed the President’s 
request declared Germany to have thrust a state of war 
upon us. 

In a subsequent telegram to the President of France, 
President Wilson declared “we stand as partners.” 


Interpretations of U. S. War Aims 


The balance of the space at my disposal might be used 
to repeat the affirmations of the most influential members 
of Congress, after our declaration, that the war had be- 
come our war, the battles fought our battles, and that it 
was our plain duty to help our allies, partners, with money 
as we could not for upwards of a year help them with men. 
These utterances may be summarized as follows: 

The advances were to be authorized, because the war 
had become our war, the battles to be fought, our battles ; 
because for a year and more we could take no part in the 
real battle, which had become the battle of the American 
people; because it was as much for our interest to equip 
our allies as to equip our own armies; because it was our 
highest duty to give aid to those fighting our enemy; 
because the only purpose of the advances was to give aid 
to those who were fighting the enemy against whom we had 
declared war; because it was the best possible way to aid, 
strengthen and support our allies to fight our battles; 
because any blow struck at Germany by any of her enemies 
was struck also in our interest; because every dollar would 
be expended for our benefit; because we were starting out 
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to win a victory, to maintain America’s 
rights and ought to furnish money to 
others willing to fight our battles until 
we could fight them for ourse! ves. 

These are the official utterances, 
without dissent, of the most represent- 
ative members of both houses of Con- 
gress immediately after our entrance in 
the war when the bill authorizing ad- 
vances was pending. With one voice 
they declared it to be our war; the 
battles fought our battles, and blows 
struck at Germany by our allies struck 
in our interest; every dollar to be ad- 
vanced to be expended for our benefit; 
our equipment for our allies precisely 
the same as equipment of our own 
armies; President Wilson’s full part- 
nership admitted and avowed. 

And thereupon Congress authorized 
the “loans” to our allies and embodied 
the views expressed by senators and 
congressmen in the law itself, declar- 
ing the advances to our allies to be “for 
the purpose of the more effectually pro- 
viding for the national security and de- 
fense and prosecution of the war.” 

And notwithstanding all of this, al- 
though the advances were made that 
our allies might fight our battles in 
our war, we have demanded payment 
for everything we supplied, for every 
gun, every rifle, every bullet, every 
reel of barbed wire, every gallon of oil 
and bushel of oats and barrel of flour, 
that enabled our allies to stand in our 
place in the trenches, fight our battles 
for us and die in our stead. We de- 
mand of their widows and orphans pay- 
ment for the shoes they wore while 
doing duty for us. We demand pay- 
ment for the artillery and shells bought 
with our money and used by the 
French, after we finally got into the 
fighting, to throw a barrage for the 
protection of our men when they went 
over the top. 

Had we put men in the battle front 
at the outset, we should not have 
thought of asking indemnity for our 
losses in men, nor the cost of main- 
taining them. How can we decently 
ask indemnity by our allies for the 
dollars we lost? Should we set a high- 
er value upon our money than upon 
our men? 

Every day we were late getting into 
the trenches we saved lives, saved 
wounded, saved money—as a people 
even made money out of our associates ; 
and every such day our allies lost 
lives, wounded, money, doing our fight- 
ing. 


It Was Our War Also 


The uncontrovertible facts upon 
which the several arguments in favor 
of cancellation of all our actual war 
advances are these: 

We went into the war because of 
Germany’s acts of war against us and 
it thereupon became our war. 
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If we had had trained armies to do 
our fighting we should have put them 
in the trenches at the outset. As we 
had no such armies we did, as in duty 
bound, what we could. We could fur- 
nish supplies, and we furnished them. 
We had money, and we loaned it 
without stint. For fifteen months our 
money, and not our men, did our fight- 
ing. We exerted ourselves to the ut- 
most to equip our allies to fight our 
battles for us until we could fight them 
ourselves, and nobly they did our fight- 
ing as well as their own. Because it 
was their fight also, does not make it 
any the less ours. The losses were 
incurred for us as well as for them- 
selves. Had they not been able to hold 
the enemy until we could join them, 
with our untrained armies in France 
we should have had to fight Germany 
alone. 

It was Germany’s hope that she 
would be able to defeat the English 
and French armies in turn before we 
could effectively aid them, and, in that 
event, recover the total cost of the war 
from her only enemy able to pay it, 
the United States. 

Suppose Germany had crushed the 
allied opposition in France, what re- 
sistance could have been offered by our 
two million partially trained and un- 
trained soldiers to the veteran, dis- 
ciplined armies of Germany ? Who can 
doubt the issue? The slaughter of 
American soldiers would have been ter- 
rific and Germany would have marched 
over our slain sons to complete victory. 

It was because of this hope and this 
prospect that Germany was not de- 
terred from goading America into par- 
ticipation. 

In March 1918, almost a year after 
our declaration, she made her drive to 
whip the Allies before we could join 
them. She concentrated her armies 
against the English, threw 106 divi- 
sions upon a fifty mile front and for a 
whole month kept up the deadly assault 
with the object of separating the Eng- 
lish from the French, taking the chan- 
nel forts and destroying the British 
army. The English casualties alone 
were over 30,000 killed and about 180,- 
000 wounded. France in great force 
moved to England’s support and the 
drive was stayed. 

We had been in the war a year, had 
hundreds of thousands of men in 
France, but not one American soldier 
stood with the English and French 
against Germany’s terrific drive. It 
was precisely 390 days after our en- 
trance in the war before we fired a shot 
or lost a man in battle. 

History can show nothing approach- 
ing our delay in active participation ; 
and who will say that from the time of 
our entrance it was not our duty, with 
our unequalled resources in men, to 
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hold at least one-third of the line? 
And the Allies, with the support only 
of our money, held the whole front for 
fifteen months. General Pershing has 
said so. 

During that period the losses of our 
allies in France were approximately 
600,000 in killed alone. Surely one- 
third of them were in the place of 
Americans. That is to say two hun- 
dred thousand men of the armies of 
our allies went to their graves doing 
war duty for us; and we have de- 
manded of the Allies that they pay the 
cost of that sacrifice themselves in 
money as well as in men. 

Again history will be searched in 
vain for another instance of a prac- 
tical indemnity imposed upon an ally 
for a money contribution to the cost of 
a war while she was a belligerent and 
not a participant. Never was such a 
demand made upon other nations as 
we have made upon our partners in 
war. The unique distinction is wholly 
America’s. 

Our total loss in killed during the 
war was about 50,000, while our al- 
lies’ losses in our behalf were four 
times that number. 

The purpose of armies in battle is to 
weaken or destroy the enemy. Only 
so can a war be won; and during the 
fifteen months’ period of our inactivity 
our allies killed upwards of six hun- 
dred thousand of the enemy and 
wounded far more than a million: 
that is to say reduced the killing ca- 
pacity of the enemy’s war machine by 
upwards of a million and a half men. 

To appreciate the extent of that serv- 
ice by our allies, one has only to visu- 
alize a million and half trained sol- 
diers, armed with artillery, machine 
guns, repeating rifles, bombs and poison 
gases. Between the time of our dec- 
laration of war and the final appear- 
ance of our men in the front line 
trenches, such a destructive enemy 
force was eliminated from the field of 
battle by the action of our allies sup- 
ported by our supplies alone. It is, of 
course, impossible to estimate the 
American lives saved by that service by 
the allied armies; but it cannot be 
doubted that, but for it, our losses 
would have been doubled or trebled. 


Recognition of Sacrifices of Allies 


To a man who wants to be proud of 
his country, it is a little short of mad- 
dening that no recognition has been 
given to the sacrifice made in our be- 
half or the service rendered us by the 
armies of our allies. Not so much as 
bare thanks have been extended. On 
the contrary it has been completely ig- 
nored and we have required our asso- 
ciates to pay the full cost in money as 
well as in men, to the extent of every 
dollar advanced, more than doubled by 
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interest charges for time in which to re- 
pay. 

England and France have forgiven 
Belgium more than twice the amount 
of our loans. We have demanded the 
equivalent of a hundred dollars for 
every man, woman and child in the 
Kingdom. England proposed an all 
around cancellation of the war debts, 
at a cost to herself of billions, and, 
when we declined, announced she would 
collect of her debtors only enough to 
pay the United States. 

The American negotiators persistent- 
ly refused to make the French payments 
contingent upon her collection of the 
agreed reparations from Germany, and 
have demanded payment from France 
whether Germany pays her or does not. 
In his controversy with President Hib- 
ben, however, Secretary Mellon, in at- 
tempting to show that the debt agree- 
ments would not involve increased tax- 
ation by the debtor nations, frankly 
and, as it seems to me, heartlessly, de- 
clared that France could pay us out of 
the German reparations. 

On an income of $5,000 the Brewhs 
tax is almost twenty-four times as great 
as it is in this country, and her per 
capita debt is three times as great as 
ours. 

The 


France, 


chief sufferer of the war, 


is poor as never before and 


America is the richest nation the world 
has ever known.’ The war left France 
all but bankrupt; it made us rich. The 
industrial section of France was com- 
pletely desolated. Three-quarters of a 
million buildings, twenty-three thou- 
sand factories, six thousand bridges 
were destroyed ; and eight million acres 
of land, half of them cultivated fields, 
and thirty-four thousand miles of road- 
way were torn up. France has ex- 
pended, or incurred an indebtedness of, 
approximately seven billion dollars for 
reconstruction and reclamation. 

And the Chairman of the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission blandly declares that 
France need not add to her taxation to 
pay us because she can turn over to us 
the indemnity she is expecting to re- 
ceive from Germany for war damage 
by her and our enemy, which is about 
the same in amount as her debt to us. 

Can it be said that the distinguished 
Secretary of the Treasury has thus 
voiced the will of the American people ? 
Are we as a nation in fact deserving of 
the disesteem in which we are held 
throughout the earth ? 

I deny it. I deny it with absolute, 
with passionate conviction. America is 
just and generous and believes first 
and last in the square deal. 

The Secretary has attempted to show 
that we have dealt generously with 


cancelled a large part of the debts. 
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“in effect” 
He 
carefully guards himself by the con- 
stant use of the words “‘in effect,” and 
is in direct contradiction with his own 
oft repeated declaration that we have 
cancelled no part of the advances, that 
the agreement calls for repayment of 
“every nickel” loaned. In the case of 
France, he has made _ representations 
within sixty days of one another, vary- 
ing a billion dollars, of the value of 
the French debt agreement. He has 
furnished both sides with statements 
quoted in their contentions with one 
another. We are right and we are 
wrong, according to Mr. Mellon. Our 
opponents are right and they are wrong, 
according to Mr. Mellon. 


our debtors, that we have 


Concessions 

That our allies have received no 
concessions on the war advances can be 
proven out of the mouth of Mr. Mellon 
himself. The Department has pub- 
lished the whole war debt story in a 
ponderous volume of more than 600 
pages. The following utterances of 
Mr. Mellon are taken from this gov- 
ernmental volume. For the sake of 
brevity they must be summarized : 

The Debt Commission felt that no 
refunding should be made that did not 
repay in full the amount advanced; 
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that we are cancelling no part of any 
debt, not so much as one nickel; that 
we are not reducing the amount, we 
are settling advances in full. 

The President has said we have been 
generous in requiring repayment of the 
advances in full with eleven billion 
dollars, new debt, in interest; but the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who was 
also Chairman of the Debt Refunding 
Commission, says we have made the 
most favorable agreements we could 
obtain “‘short of force.” We have de- 
manded the principal in full and meas- 
ured the rate of interest only by our 
conception of the debtor’s capacity to 
pay with his uttermost farthing. Is 
generosity shown in our omission to 
demand an interest rate we knew 
our debtors had not the capacity to 
pay? Is magnanimity exhibited in 
not insisting upon the unattainable, 
the non-existent? In not employing 
force for collection? It has not other- 
wise been shown. 


Capacity to Pay Theory Should Not 
Apply 


Capacity to pay is quite fair in the 
case of purely commercial obligations. 
It is the rule of the bankruptcy court. 
It has no application to claims like the 
war debts; but they have been treated 
precisely as a manufacturer of shoes 
would treat a customer who bought 
them to sell at a profit. 

A commercial loan is negotiated for 
profit, to be put into business or manu- 
facturing for reproduction and _ in- 
crease; and the debtor can well be 
expected to repay with interest. He has 
his profit, for the hazard. 

But the war debts are quite other 
than commercial obligations. They 
were negotiated for materials and sup- 
plies to be destroyed or consumed, to 
earn only victory in the nation’s war. 
There was no replacement with increase 
or profit. They produced nothing that 
could be sold for repayment; and, in 
addition to its other normal burdens, 
the industries of our war allies must 
be burdened with this debt of twenty- 
one billions of dollars for sixty-two 
years. 

“The annual payment to be made 
by all the nations is approximately 
$355,000,000. To realize that sum at 
§ per cent profit means that those na- 
tions must annually dispose of products 
and commodities to the value of $7,- 
100,000,000 and, if we take the average 
monthly wage of all the workers in all 
these countries at $60, the labor content 
in this aggregate annual payment 
would represent the work of 470,000 
men for 62 years.” 

And this to repay money loaned for 
the security and defence of the United 
States! 


An established industry that after 
all expenses pays a dividend of 5 per 
cent is a good investment. Mr. Outer- 
bridge, former president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, who is quoted above, has shown 
that the industries of our allies must, 
if the agreements are not reconsidered 
and modified, pay us such a dividend 
on an annual production of over $7,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods for sixty- 
two years, or a total of $434,000,000,- 
000 worth, and 470,000 men must labor 
for sixty-two years to repay loans made 
for our own benefit. 


Getting Entire National Debt Paid in 
20 Years 


If the rate of reduction, with con- 
stantly falling taxation of our national 
debt since the war is continued, it will 
all be paid, including Liberty Bonds 
issued for the advances to our allies, 
within twenty years ; while the funding 
agreements burden our war partners 
with their annual tribute for forty 
years thereafter. 


Cancellation Involves No Increase of 
Taxation 


Cancellation involves no increase of 
taxation, no added burden to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. It is a war cost in pre- 
cisely the same sense as any other 
expenditure for the winning of the 
war and should be paid, as they are 
being paid, out of the public revenue. 


Disregard Cash Amounts Paid Europe 
for Supplies 

It has been said that our proposed 
cancellation is a one-sided proposition 
inasmuch as we paid large amounts of 
cash for supplies bought of our allies 
in Europe and gave them credit for 
what they bought in America, and we, 
who favor cancellation of the debts, 
do not take into account those cash 
payments. We don’t. They should be 
disregarded. 

We did pay cash for services and 
large quantities of supplies bought of 
our allies, but required them to turn it 
over as a credit upon account with us or 
expend it in this country for supplies. 
They did so and their indebtedness to 
us is lessened by the amount of our 
cash payments to them; otherwise they 
would owe us a further sum equal to 
such payments. 

This is the explanation of Hon. 
Albert Rathbone, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury during our participa- 
tion in the war; and the fact is well 
known to our Treasury officials, who 
have attempted to make the point 
against us. 


Political Aspects of the Case 


Consider for a moment the political 
aspect of the case. Let us see if, out 
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of pure selfishness, our national inter- 
ests do not cry aloud for justice to 
our former allies. The young men of 
this generation were offered as a 
sacrifice to the god of battle. Do we 
want the youth of the generation to 
follow needlessly to meet the same 
fate? 

Good will amongst the nations is a 
guarantee of peace; ill will, the hot-bed 
of war. We have sown the wind of 
hatred, let us beware lest we reap the 
whirlwind of disaster. 

War has not been banished from the 
earth and America is a shining mark 
for those with hatred and envy in their 
souls. Diplomatically the nations are 
friendly enough; but it is known of 
men that we haven’t a real friend in 
the world,—not in Europe, Asia: or 
South America. Any nation disposed 
to challenge us will have good reason 
to assume that we shall have to fight 
our battles alone. 

From the viewpoint of our allies the 
debts are purely debts of honor and as 
they were based on loans made for our 
benefit and used for our benefit and we 
benefited by them, honor, not to speak 
of ordinary decency, demands that we 
should forego them. 


Summary of Moral Reasons for 
Cancellation 


To sum up the moral reasons for 
cancellation: 

Because the President pledged every- 
thing we have and are to the winning 
of the war. 

Because it became in every sense our 
war upon our declaration. 

Because our leading official spokes- 
men all declared the Allies to be fight- 
ing our battles in our war and the 
advances to be required by our inter- 
ests. 

Because Congress recognized it as 
our war and declared the advances to 
be for our security and defence. 

Because for 390 days we took no part 
in the fighting, didn’t fire a shot, didn’t 
lose a man, and for fifteen months had 
no men in front line trenches. 

Because from the outset we would 
have given men freely, if we could, and 
should not regard our money as more 
precious than our men. 

Because during that period all our 
fighting was done for us by our Allies 
at a cost to them of 600,000 killed, one- 
third of them in the place of American 
soldiers. 

Because our Allies, doing our fight- 
ing lost four times as many killed for 
us as we lost during the war. 

Because during that period the Allies 
reduced the killing capacity of the 
enemy by a million and a half men, 
to our subsequent immeasurable benefit. 


(Turn to page 570) 






































Wall Street of Fact and Fiction 


There Is NO More Effective Way of ‘Realizing the Ualue of the Stock Exchange 


Services than by Imagining the Progress of America Without It 


By JASON WESTERFIELD 


Director or Pusticiry, New York Srock ExcHANGE 


EAR and suspicion, in the 
words of Lord Robert Cecil, are 
the twin demons which have 
caused 90 per cent of the misery 
and suffering and strife in the world. 
They are the offsprings of ignorance 
and superstition and can be exorcised 
only by truth and understanding. 
Perhaps nowhere are the twin 
demons of fear and suspicion more ac- 
tive than in the attitude of a large 
section of the public and the press 
towards Wall Street, the financial capi- 
tal of the nation. To the average per- 
son who neither investigates carefully 
nor analyzes patiently, Wall Street and 
the New York Stock Exchange are one 
and the same thing. All the sins of 
the flesh of the American body eco- 
nomic are laid at the door of that part 
of Manhattan Island that lies below 
Fulton Street and which is known the 
world over as ‘““Wall Street.” There 
conspiracies to rob the rich and to 


grind the poor are organized; there 
plots to destroy the nation are hatched ; 
there in that crooked narrow street, in 


“the shadow of Trinity’s spire, with 


dead men at one end of the street and 
a muddy river at the other, the ten- 
tacles of the octopus are ever ready to 
ensnare the innocent and the unwary. 

I shall not dilate upon this humbug, 
beyond saying that such a prejudice 
lurks in many minds, and so long as 
it exists there will always be found 
those who, through base and unworthy 
motives, take pleasure in fanning and 
intensifying it. But how can we ac- 
count for such an unfortunate state of 
mind? Why is it that a great manu- 
factu.er of the Middle West, whose 
plant is closed down by a railroad or 
coal strike, clamors ‘““Wall Street con- 
spiracy’? Why does the demagogue 
politician, at a loss for a “live” issue, 
scream “Wall Street,” confident of the 
applause of his constituents ? 
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It is because the man in the car looks 
upon Wall Street as a thing set apart 
from his own existence, so he doesn’t 
care who “clouts” it. It is because the 
services of Wall Street, though indis- 
pensable to the well-being of every soul 
in the land, are imperceptible in their 
nature. It is because ever since the 
dawn of history, man has beclouded 
his reason by personifying forces which 
he did not understand. 

Innumerable personal gods were in- 
vented to account for every manifesta- 
tion of nature. Kings sacrificed their 
daughters to obtain from some deity 
favorable winds for their war fleets. 
Nor can we afford to patronize these 
ancients, because did not our fore- 
fathers, not so many years ago, try 
people for witchcraft? Nervous dis- 
orders were not understood, so our 
pious ancestors invented devils which 
ill-favored old ladies were suspected of 
casting into the body of a person 
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afflicted with what we now know as 
epilepsy. The dear old ladies were 
promptly thrown into a pond, and if 
they floated they were guilty of witch- 
craft and were put to death; whereas, 
if they failed to come up it was a sign 
of innocence, which was the only con- 
solation their surviving relatives de- 
rived from the ceremony. And today 
equally mythical explanations are 
given for price changes on our security 
markets, and other economic phenom- 
ena. The modern gods or demons are 
referred to variously and vaguely as 
the “insiders,” “they,” “the interests,” 
“bulls,” and “bears.” 


What Is the Real Stock Exchange? 


Now, what is the real Stock Ex- 
change, as distinguished from this 
fantastic Stock Exchange of Mother 
Goose and the motion pictures? There 
is, perhaps, no more effective way of 
realizing the value of the Stock Ex- 
change’s services than by imagining 
America’s progress without it. 

Think of conditions one hundred 
years ago. There was not a railroad, 
telegraph or telephone in this country 
or in Europe at the time. There were 
no moving pictures, no motor cars; 
there was no electricity; there was not 
a bathroom or a furnace or a gas jet 
or a match or a steel pen in all New 
York. Travel was by stage coach over 
dangerous roads, and was so precarious 
that people seldom ventured any dis- 
tance from their homes. From Boston 
to New York was a five-day trip. The 
time required for European news to 
reach the United States was from one 
to three months, and the Battle of 
New Orleans, with all its dreadful 
slaughter, was fought in ignorance of 
the fact that weeks before peace had 
been declared and the treaty signed 
between England and America in the 
Belgian city of Ghent. 

Amazingly few fundamental changes 
had occurred in the material existence 
of the common people from the days 
of Rameses II and Moses. Transpor- 
tation and communications were no 
more rapid than they were with the 
ancient Egyptians. Nothing swifter 
than a horse was known to either 
Nebuchadnezzar or Napoleon. 

Such was the condition of human 
life in 1800, and so it would be today 
if it were not for the application of 
steam power to transportation and in- 
dustry and the accumulation of capital 
that made such development possible. 
Certainly, if it were not for the services 
of Wall Street in accumulating vast 
sums of capital in great units, our rail- 
roads never could have been projected 
and our country would have remained 
the undeveloped wilderness of one 
hundred years ago. 


The means whereby the financiers 
projects was by the formation of cor- 
porations and the sales of corporate 
bonds and stocks. 

But the ease with which these securi- 
ties were sold was too much of a temp- 
tation for “sharpers,” who were quick 
to imitate. They, too, formed corpora- 
tions, not, however, with the serious 
purpose of launching an honest enter- 
prise, but to sell securities and pocket 
the proceeds. The entry of this fraudu- 
lent element into the business of issuing 
and selling securities forced the legiti- 
mate dealers to associate with the object 
of protecting themselves and the public 
from the irresponsible and the dis- 
honest. 

This was the original motive for 
the formation of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and to this day the greater 
part of the activities of its officers are 
devoted to preserving the integrity of 
its market and safeguarding the public 
from fraud and unbusinesslike prac- 
tices. Strangely enough, it is for doing 
just this that the Stock Exchange is 
frequently harshly criticised by pre- 
cisely those in whose interests it is 
acting. 


A Market Place for Everybody 


Let us consider for a moment, if you 
please, the New York Stock Exchange, 
reduced to its simplest terms. It is in 
fact only a market place where every- 
body in the United States, whether 
resident in New York, Seattle or Kala- 
mazoo, may buy or sell from one share 
to one thousand shares on_ perfect 
equality. This equality is the American 
standard of equality—that is, equality 
of opportunity. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the fact than the popular con- 
cept of the Stock Exchange as the pri- 
vate preserve of a privileged class of 
speculators. On the contrary, it is the 
people’s market, and their innumerable 
purchases and sales determine its 
course. The successful speculators are 
those who correctly anticipate the 
market’s trend; they do not make it. 

But why should there be a security 
market at all? What is the need of it? 
More than four hundred thousand per- 
sons own the common stock of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. These shareholders include 
many subscribers and employees of the 
company. Thus the 10,963,108 shares 
of telephone stock are owned by more 
than 400,000 persons throughout the 
country, their average holdings being 
26% shares. It is interesting here to 
remind those who quake at the spectre 
of centralized capitalistic control of our 
essential industries that no individual 
owns more than three-quart.rs of one 
per cent of the total shares of the com- 
pany, while no administrative officer 
owns anything like that amount. The 
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only interest the managers of the busi- 
ness can have in it is to render the best 
possible service at the lowest possible 
cost. The Telephone Company is typi- 
cal of most of our great corporations. 


An Open Price Representing a 
Composite Judgment 


Now, suppose that the average tele- 
phone stockholder needs cash and is 
obliged to sell his stock, and suppose, 
further, that there is no organized se- 
curity market. How will he go about 
finding a buyer? Will he advertise ? 
Will he seek out a dealer? And having 
found a possible buyer, what price 
shall he receive for his stock? If he 
is forced to sell in a hurry, he must 
take the buyer’s price. What is a fair 
price? He has no way of knowing. 
The only ones who know the fair 
market prices are the dealers and they 
won't tell. Thus the market becomes 
a two-price market—the price at which 
the dealer will buy and the price 
at which he will sell. The telephone 
stockholder must sell at the lower price, 
or not at all. Now, how does an or- 
ganized securities market like the New 
York Stock Exchange help him? 
Without loss of time or trouble to him- 
self, his eighteen shares are offered to 
the competitive bidding of thousands of 
people interested in telephone stock. He 
has no difficulty about price, because 
there is only one price and that is the 
open price which represents the compos- 
ite judgment of the market place. 
There is one price, and it is not secret ; 
it is in the open and made in the open. 

Thus, the New York Stock Exchange 
aids the Telephone Company in dis- 
tributing its securities, because they are 
bought in the confidence that they can 
be converted into cash at the market 
price at any moment without trouble or 
sacrifice, and at a trifling expense, 

If sold by a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange the expense 
would be absoiutely limited to the 
broker’s commission. Under the drastic 
rules of the Exchange a member is 
liable to expulsion if he makes a profit 
on a transaction in addition to his com- 
mission. 


Stocks and Bonds Render a Double 
Service 

But, again, it may be asked, why 
have any stocks and bonds? What is 
the need of them? Before there were 
securities people had difficulty in em- 
ploying their surplus or even in placing 
it where it would be safe. We are told 
that the father of Pope, the poet, who 
retired from business in the city about 
the time of the revolution in England, 
carried to a retreat in the country a 
strong box containing nearly twenty 
thousand pounds, and took out from 
time to time what was required for 
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household expense. Nowadays, thanks 
to the corporation and corporate bonds 
and stocks, the thrifty person is at no 
loss what to do with his surplus; rather 
is he faced with an embarrassment of 
opportunity. At a moment’s notice he 
can deposit his surplus in savings 
banks where it will be secure and earn 
a modest interest. This interest the 
savings bank is able to pay by invest- 
ing on its own account in the bonds or 
debts of seasoned corporations or of the 
government. Or he can invest it di- 
rectly in the same securities realizing 
a somewhat higher income on his sur- 
plus than the savings bank rate of in- 
terest. Or, instead of lending his 
money to a corporation by buying its 
bonds, he can become a part owner in 
the enterprise by buying its stock, thus 
sharing in its success or bearing its 
reverses. 

Thus, stocks and bonds render a 
double service. They offer employ- 
ment for the surplus of the thrifty and 
serve to assemble the capital required 
for large scale enterprise. 


Material Progress Depends on 
Organized Effort 

In what situation would the residents 
of this city find themselves if it were 
not for corporations and corporate se- 
curities? Could a partnership com- 
posed of a few individuals have built 
the railroads that bring the markets of 
the world to your door? Certainly not! 
Except for the issue and distribution 
of corporate stocks and bonds, there is 
no known way of assembling huge 
sums of money. If there were no such 
things as stocks and bonds, you would 
be cut off from the rest of the world as 
completely as though the hands of time 
were turned back one hundred years. 
Animal power would take the place of 
steam power, and three times the hu- 
man effort would be required to produce 
the necessities of life. There would be 
no railroads, automobiles or aeroplanes. 
All overland transportation would de- 
pend upon animal power. 

The material progress of the human 
race in the last century has been greater 
than in all the ages of man that went 
before. It is due to the application of 
steam power to transportation and in- 
dustry and to accumulations of capital. 
Accumulations of capital have in turn 
been made possible by the issue of 
stocks and bonds, the organized stock 
markets and the machinery of finance. 
If we are to continue to progress or 
even to hold what we have gained, we 
must cling fast to our present system 
until something better has been devised 
and demonstrated. 


Stock Exchange a Servant of Commerce 


To the intelligent, unprejudiced ob- 
server, the New York Stock Exchange 


is the highly efficient servant of indus- 
try and commerce. It is'a*wellorgan- 
ized business-like piece of financial ma- 
chinery which enables thousands upon 
thousands of investors to deal in the 
more than seventy billions of dollars 
of listed securities under conditions of 
perfect equality in an open market, and 
surrounded by safeguards that are the 
results of years of study and experi- 
ence. 


Checks Against Dishonesty 


Every conceivable check has been 
adopted to protect the public from dis- 
honesty and misrepresentation in the 
use of its facilities. The Exchange 
keeps a close supervision over the busi- 
ness conduct of its members and the 
swift and drastic penalties imposed for 
unfair or improper handling of cus- 
tomers’ accounts are the best possible 
safeguard against loss from dishonesty. 
In its efforts to protect the public from 
misrepresentation, the Exchange pro- 
ceeds upon the theory underlying the 
Pure Food Law. This law does not 
pretend to prescribe how much a man 
should eat, when he should eat or what 
is good or bad for him to eat, but it 
does prescribe that the ingredients of 
what is sold to him as food must be 
honestly and publicly stated. Similarly 
the Exchange does not pretend to say 
how many shares of a stock a man 
should buy or what he should pay for 
them. It does, however, exercise the 
greatest care in having all the essential 
facts concerning those shares honestly 
and publicly stated. No securities are 
admitted to dealing on the Exchange 
until a full and complete recital of all 
of the material facts in regard to the 
applying corporation have been filed 
with the Exchange. If, after a search- 
ing examination and thorough verifica- 
tion of the application, it is approved 
by the governing committee, the securi- 
ties are admitted to dealing on the Ex- 
change and all the information sub- 
mitted in the application is at once 
made public. 

Full Publicity 

Equal publicity is given to the prices 
made in the open market of the Ex- 
change. There is no possibility of the 
“fake price” fraud being practiced on 
the public in listed securities. A few 
seconds after a transaction is made on 
the floor of the Exchange it is recorded 
on thousands of tickers throughout the 
country, while the leading newspapers 
print daily the high, low and closing 
prices and the number of shares traded 
in of all active securities. 

Full and complete publicity concern- 
ing every listed security and every 
transaction, scrupulous fairness in 
members’ business relations with the 
public, are as far as the Exchange can 
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go in safeguarding the patrons of its 
members. It can make all the facts and 
information available. It cannot, how- 
ever, endow the investor with the re- 
straint or good judgment necessary to 
its profitable use. 


A Difference Between Bucket Shops 


and Brokers 


There is one Wall Street delusion 
which does infinitely more harm to the 
small investors of the nation than it 
does to Wall Street, and that is the 
belief that all stock brokers and invest- 
ment houses are glorified gambling in- 
stitutions differing only in degree of 
disrepute. A friend of mine who has 
traveled extensively through the agri- 
cultural sections of the Middle West 
told me that a great majority of the 
farmers think that a bucket shop and 
a brokerage office are one and the same 
thing. My friend is from a farming 
district himself. He returned home 
after an absence of some years and 
visited an old friend of his father, who, 
on learning that he had actually asso- 
ciated with Wall Street men, was in 
real distress lest his presence contami- 
nate the home atmosphere. 

Think of this misapprehension of a 
community where credit and character 
count more than in any other part of 
the earth. Think of confusing bucket 
shops with legitimate brokerage or in- 
vestment houses, which have, for years, 
and indeed some of them for genera- 
tions, built up a reputation for business 
integrity and fair dealing. It is as 
though the public mind made no dis- 
tinction between our reputable mer- 
chants and the fly-by-night gyp mer- 
chant who obtains goods under false 
representation, sells them, and pockets 
the proceeds. The gyp merchant is no 
merchant at all. He’s a plain thief. 
The fake doctor is no doctor at all. 
He’s an impostor. The bucket shopper 
is no broker at all. He’s a thief mas- 
querading as a legitimate broker. He 
doesn’t even know the fundamentals of 
the brokerage business. His one stock 
in trade is ability to build up a sucker 
list and suck it dry in incredibly short 
time. One of them boasted that he 
only wanted an account for three 
months, then anybody could have him 
—meaning that in three months his 
“customer” would be “cleaned.” 

Compare the operations of such mis- 
creants with reputable brokers subject 
to the strictly enforced rules of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which throw 
about the investment transactions of 
the public every safeguard that human 
ingenuity can devise. 

The extent of the protection afforded 
the public in their transactions with 
members of the Exchange is indicated 
from a few comparative figures. Dur- 

(Turn to page 566) 
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American Prosperity and Related Topics 


With Many Reasons for this Prosperity, We Should Be Mindful of the 
“Deep Respect for the Opinions of -Mankind’’* 


HE wording of this thesis 
excludes reference to fortui- 
tous circumstances, several of 
which, otherwise, might have 
been mentioned. I will only say as to 
the most conspicuous among those cir- 
cumstances, the late war, that while its 
effects have made the forward move- 
ment of America more rapid and more 
spectacular, I am convinced that this 
advance, relative to the other nations 
of the earth, was bound to come, in 
the nature of things, war or no war. 

Speaking then, of principal causes 
only, and naturally not meaning to at- 
tempt a complete enumeration or an 
exhaustive analysis, I would say: 

1. This country, through the bless- 
ing of Providence is endowed with a 
combination of natural advantages and 
resources such as none other possesses, 
or ever did possess. 

2. We stretch across a continent, 
unhampered by frontiers or custom 
barriers. We have no bitter legacies 
of racial or religious or territorial con- 
flicts. We have no neighbors to threat- 
en us, or cause apprehension to us, or 
trouble our peace. 

3. We have the inestimable benefit 
of a wonderful Constitution, which has 
stood every test and strain. Our founda- 
tions were well and truly laid by ad- 
mirably wise, enlightened and far- 
sighted men. And let us remember 
that some of the bricks which went into 
the rearing of our structure were made 
out of the dearly bought experiences, 
the sufferings, the sacrifices, and the 
struggles, of the older nations. 

4. Ours is a hard-working and in- 
telligent population; self-reliant, ven- 
turesome and striving; free from hide- 
bound traditions and  trammeling 
observances; progressive and demo- 
cratic in its tendencies, yet, at the same 
time, deeply attached to American 
institutions and to the fundamentals of 
the American system and aim of gov- 
ernment, determined to preserve them 
against attack from whatever quarter, 
and wholly proof, in its overwhelming 
mass, against the enticements of bol- 
shevism and similar subversive falla- 
cies. 


= *Address delivered before the Kiwanis Club of 
New York City. 


By OTTO H. KAHN 


Kuun, Loes & Co., New York City 


It is a remarkable phenomenon and 
one of the great sources of our strength 
that America has been endowed with 
the power—through the alchemy of its 
spirit, the incefitive of its opportunities, 
the effect of its environment and cli- 
mate, or whatever elements it be—to 
transmute the many races of which its 
population is composed, into a new 
race, different wholly from the stock 
of their descent, a race homogeneous 
in essentials, a distinct type of its own, 
physically, mentally and psychically. 

§. This is the home of opportunity 
beyond all other countries. The road 
to the top is open. If a man possesses 
the requisite qualities of ability and 
character, there is no one who can keep 
him down, and there are but few who 
will have the wish, or would make the 
attempt, to keep him down. We like 
to see youth get on. We cheer the self- 
made man. The vast majority of those 
at the heads of our great corporations 
rose from the bottom of the ladder. 
Almost all of our very richest men 
started from the most modest begin- 
nings. The workingman of today is 
the employer of tomorrow. Contrary 
to the conditions prevailing in most of 
the older countries, there is no impedi- 
ment whatever in America for the in- 
dividual to rise from the “class” into 
which he was born. There is no man- 
made obstacle in his way. Our so- 
called classes are in a constant state 
of flux. 

As there is no fossilization of caste 
in American life, so is there no fos- 
silization of method in industry. On 
the contrary, we are conspicuously 
hospitable, in business pursuits, to the 
new-fledged, the empirical. So far 
from shying away from it and clinging 
to the old, the American tendency is to 
seek it and welcome it. We do not 
hesitate or scruple to tear down plants, 
scrap machinery, abandon accustomed 
ways in industry, if something different 
and novel promises to be more effec- 
tive. And we are learning more and 
more to harness scientific thought and 
work to industry. 


6. Prosperity is more widely dif- 


fused in this country, excepting, for 
the time being, throughout the agri- 
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cultural population (to which I shall 
refer later on), than it ever was be- 
fore, or than it is anywhere else. The 
standard of living of the masses of 
the people is higher than it ever was 
before, or than it is anywhere else. 
The difference between that which is 
available to people of small means and 
that which is available to the well-to- 
do, or even the rich, is steadily dimin- 
ishing. 

One of the reasons which has con- 
tributed materially toward that emi- 
nently desirable consummation, is the 
wide popularization of the system of 
installment buying. That is an ex- 
cellent thing from the social point of 
view, a thoroughly democratic thing. 
It gives to the people at large access to 
the credit facilities of the country, 
which in the past were reserved mainly 
for the uses of men of affairs. It gives 
them-a stake and an interest and a 
share in the credit structure of the 
country, to the erection and operation 
of which their savings are a contribut- 
ing element. 


I know a number of bankers and 
some writers on finance and economics 
are shaking their heads gravely at that 
newly evolved system, if they do not 
condemn it outright. Of course, the 
thing can be abused; it is not fool- 
proof; it must be watched and con- 
trolled in its operation. Like every 
other instrumentality of business, it 
requires, for its proper working, self- 
restraint and prudence. But I can see 
nothing thus far to indicate that there 
has been any ‘serious abuse of these 
new facilities made available to the 
people. After all, the best proof that 
they have not caused the masses of 
plain men and women to lose their 
heads and fling prudence to the winds 
and cease from providing for the fu- 
ture, is the fact that deposits in savings 
banks have kept on increasing by leaps 
and bounds and that more life in- 
surance policies are being taken out 
than ever before. 


In this connection, attention should 
also be called to the highly important 
and relatively novel fact that America 
has become a country of small inves- 
tors. It is not more than-a dozen years 
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ago that a careful and competent in- 
vestigation led to the published 
conclusion that there were in this vast 
country only about four hundred 
thousand holders of bonds. Partly 
owing to the Liberty Bond drives, part- 
ly to natural developments, but mainly 
to the extraordinary efficiency and 
energy displayed by the banking com- 
munity in organizing with astonishing 
rapidity a system and campaign of dis- 
tribution, that picture has completely 
changed. A vast mass of small in- 
vestors have been brought into being. 
A huge popular absorbing power for 
good securities has been created. That 
is not only of great desirability in giv- 
ing to an infinitely greater number than 
heretofore a stake in the monetary 
rewards of the country’s industrial ac- 
tivities, but it has enabled us to meet 
the stupendous demands for funds 
which the industrial requirement of 
our own country and of Europe and 
other continents made upon the money 
capital of America,—demands which 
without the broadest kind of codpera- 
tion on the part of small investors, 
it would have been utterly impossible 
to meet. To have failed in ability or 
willingness to meet them, would have 
greatly impeded our own prosperity 
and prevented us from rendering those 
services which it was our privilege, our 
duty and our advantage to render to- 
wards the financial and economic re- 


cuperation of European nations, and 
the support of the activities of peaceful 
industry throughout the world. 

7. The relationship between capital 
and labor has vastly improved. Of 
course, there are still instances of mal- 
adjustment, there are still cases of 
underpaid or overworked labor, or of 
objectionable working conditions, as 
there are cases in which labor is charge- 
able with ill-advised or wrongful ac- 
tion. But, on the whole, the policy of 
organized labor has been constructive, 
temperate and enlightened. The lead- 
ing spokesmen of labor have evidenced 
their recognition of the fact that the 
maintenance of a high scale of wages 
presupposes a high scale of productiv- 
ity. The doctrine formally pronounced 
by the labor unions, in convention as- 
sembled not long ago, that they wel- 
come methods and machinery making 
for increased production, provided 
labor receives its due share of the re- 
sult, is of great and auspicious sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, the very 
great majority of employers have come 
to recognize the wisdom and the duty 
of doing their best to make the worker 
satisfied, of being mindful of his rights 
and sentiments, and of paying, not the 
lowest wages to which labor can be 
squeezed down, but the highest wages 
compatible with the proper and suc- 
cessful conduct of business. 

8. With the ever widening diffusion 


of prosperity and the ever advancing 
standard of living, plausible economic 
fallacies which for many years had a 
strong hold upon a large portion of the 
plain people have lost much of their 
power, being displaced by the lessons 
of actual experience. The people have 
seen that the absence of muckraking 
and corporation baiting, the granting 
of relief from extreme taxation, the 
giving of fair scope to business, have 
been coincident with an era of un- 
precedented prosperity. They have 
learned that the way to promote the 
common welfare is not to pull the suc- 
cessful down, but to try and pull every 
one up; not to take away from some, 
but to add to all. They have observed 
that the mathematics of prosperity con- 
sist not of division, but of multiplica- 
tion. 

As the people have learned from ex- 
perience, so has “big business.” Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when 
the slogan of corporate management 
was “dignified silence.” “Whatever 
you do,” thus the lesson used to run, 
“don’t talk! Let the other fellow 
make a noise if he wants to, let him 
kick if he wants to, but don’t talk back. 
Don’t explain. Be silent. Saw wood. 
When he has kicked long enough, he 
will get tired of it and he will stop.” 
Well, “he”’—the man in the street— 
didn’t get tired of kicking. On the 
contrary, he kept on kicking and in- 
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dulged in it so vigorously and with 
such accurate aim that he hit some 
highly sensitive spots in corporation 
anatomy and did considerable damage 
and some pretty rude shaking up. 

In the end, business learned that 
“dignified silence” and disregard of 
popular opinion won’t do in a democ- 
racy. They learned that a “dignity” 
which can be preserved only by build- 
ing a Chinese wall around itself, which 
cannot descend into the market place 
and there meet all sorts and conditions 
of people and still hold its own—is 
neither merited nor worth having nor 
capable of being long preserved. 

They learned that they must explain, 
that they must take the people into 
their confidence, that they must con- 
duct a campaign of candid information. 
They learned that they must be frank 
and above-board in their dealings with 
the people, that they must appeal to 
their intelligence and make plain to 
them that the prosperity of business 
means also their prosperity. They 
learned that it is a dangerous and, in 
the long run, a losing game to seek 
protection, even legitimate protection, 
by means which will not stand the 
light of public scrutiny. They learned 
to enhance efficiency (in which connec- 
tion appreciative mention should be 
made of the valuable aid rendered by 
the Department of Commerce) and to 
promote stability and avoid undue 
boosting of prices. Above all, they 
learned that they must emphasize, be- 
yond all other things, the note of serv- 
ice, the aim and the fact of service, 
without which no success ought to be 
attainable and, in the long run, no real 
success is attainable. 

I think the leaders in that recogni- 
tion, and in a campaign based thereon 
and aiming to set themselves right with 
the public, have been the railroads. 
Simultaneously with that campaign, 
they introduced a campaign of effi- 
ciency in service. In both respects they 
have succeeded admirably. They have 
demonstrated their determined purpose, 
as their primary aim, to serve the peo- 
ple, and they have demonstrated their 
ability to do so when given reasonable 
scope and when left free from oppres- 
sive or narrowly bureaucratic inter- 
ference by governmental agencies, and 
from short-sighted legislation. They 
have proved themselves the physical 
distributors, so to speak, of prosperity. 
It is not too much to say that the ex- 
tent of the prosperity which the coun- 
try has been enjoying these past few 
years would not have been attainable 
but for the remarkable efficiency, and 
the broad-gauged spirit of service, of 
the railroads: 

And the people were not slow to re- 
spend to that new spirit on the part of 
corporate management, both in the 


field of railroading and in the domain 
of industry at large, and to reward it 
by confidence and good feeling and fair 
consideration. 

In setting forth what seem the main 
features of the why and wherefore of 
the existing era of prosperity, I must 
not be understood as abetting self-com- 
placency, or as failing to realize exist- 
ing short-comings and to discern things 
to guard against, or as holding to the 
belief that we may safely or wisely 
substitute stand-pat-ism for progress. 
On the contrary, I have the strong con- 
viction that the upholding and expand- 
ing of ethical standards, the pursuit of 
the spiritual, the resistance to any in- 
fluences which would soften the fibre 
of the race or weaken adherence to na- 
tional traditions, the unceasing striving 
for those ideals of social justice which 
found their most effective exponent in 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, and the 
constant seeking for advanced ways 
and methods in all lines of activity, 
are indispensable prerequisites for the 
lasting welfare of a nation. 

One cannot leave this subject with- 
out referring to one problem which I 
hold to be vitally related to the coun- 
try’s lasting and balanced prosperity, 
namely, the problem of agriculture. 


The Farming Situation 
OU may have heard the story of 


the preacher who, coming upon a 
certain passage in the Bible, said to 
his congregation : ““Now, this is a knot- 
ty point. Let us look it straight in the 
face, and pass on.” Well, we must 
look the farming problem straight in 
the face, but we cannot afford to pass 
on. We must stop and see what is to 
be done about it. 

It is no use asserting, as some people 
do, that there really is no farming 
problem which calls for action, that in 
certain sections the farmer is doing 
very well, and that the thing to do is 
to leave him alone, let him work out 
his own destiny, and rely upon the 
action of economic forces to bring 
things to a head according to the law 
of supply and demand and the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest. The 
social conceptions of the day have 
passed beyond such an attitude. In 
many ways, for reasons rightly deemed 
valid by public opinion, we have inter- 
fered with the untrammeled workings 
of that law and of that doctrine. 

The authoritative figures showing 
the average yield of the farming in- 
dustry are public property. They 
prove beyond question that there zs a 
farming problem. They demonstrate 
irrefutably that the farmer, for years, 
has not received reasonable compensa- 
tion for his toil, let alone participating 
in the great prosperity which has come 
to other callings. They explain all too 
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convincingly why millions of our farm- 
ing population are gravely discontented 
and under a Sense of grievance with the 
existing order of things. 

I am not competent to say what rem- 
edy should be applied. But I do feel 
very strongly that the farmer’s prob- 
lem is part of our problem, and that 
both justice and enlightened self-in- 
terest demand of the community at 
large, and especially of the business 
community, that every legitimate and 
promising endeavor be put forth to the 
end that the farmer’s grievances be 
redressed. It is for those who are best 
informed as to the farming industry to 
get together and formulate and pro- 
pose measures which the prevailing 
opinion among them holds to be effec- 
tive to that end. It is for the business 
community to approach such proposals 
with an open and sympathetic mind, 
even though they be of a novel or un- 
usual character, and to do their best to 
help to have them enacted (unless it be 
demonstrable that they run counter to 
economic soundness and, therefore, in 
the long run, would do more harm than 
good) and to aid in carrying them into 
effective operation. 

I would earnestly urge that the busi- 
ness community put forth its best ef- 
forts to aid the farmer, and—what is 
still more important—to prove to him 
that it means to aid him, that it is 
sincerely interested in his well-being, 
that it is not sitting comfortably 
wrapped in the mantle of its own pros- 
perity and callously disregarding the 
plight of the farmer, but that it is 
genuinely concerned to see to it that 
good times, which too long have passed 
him by, shall enter the farmer’s door 
and abide at his hearth. 

With the one important reservation 
of the condition of agriculture, and 
with a few other exceptions not having 
general significance, I can discern noth- 
ing in the existing situation to cause 
me to take other than a conservatively 
favorable view of the prospects for the 
year we are about toenter. Of course, 
the machinery of business cannot al- 
ways run at top speed. A slowing up 
is bound to occur, sooner or later. But 
I can see no reason why that should 
be more than a temporary phase. As- 
suming on our own part a continuance 
of prudence and effort and adherence 
to sound methods and tested principles, 
I fail to see in the underlying factors 
of the situation any of those symptoms 
which usually presage the advent of 
untoward conditions and the approach 
of an unpropitious cycle. 

I venture to think that in the fore- 
going observations I have sufficiently 
covered the topic of “America’s Pros- 
perity and the Principal Causes There- 
of.” But the subject invites and stimu- 
lates a train of thought ranging over a 
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considerably wider field. There are 
reflections which arise from the con- 
templation of our affairs and circum- 
stances. 


The Spiritual Side 


NE of the most welcome charac- 

teristics of the exicting period of 
prosperity is the fact that, side by side 
with the successful pursuit of material 
effort, there is convincing indication 
that the country is getting more and 
more interested in the creation of cul- 
tural values and spiritual assets. 

In the course of a recent extensive 
journey throughout the West, which 
brought me into contact with all kinds 
and conditions of people, one of the 
things which struck me was the un- 
mistakable evidence that a stirring and 
moving is going on in the land, a 
searching for the attainment of a fuller 
and richer and more comprehensive 
life. The very prosperity of the peo- 
ple begets the query: “Is that all? 
Does this much vaunted prosperity 
hold no other reward? A little more 
money, a few more wants or luxuries 
brought within reach of our means, a 
few more diversions—is that all the 
compensation we get out of good times, 
ample employment and well remun- 
erated work? There must be some- 
thing else. There must be something 
which will supplement these things and 
give us those other satisfactions which 
intuitively we feel we need. What is 
it, where can we find it? Let us search 
for the way, let us trace the goal.” In 
the midst of a more widely diffused 
prosperity and a greater measure of 
satisfaction for the material wants of 
the people than ever existed before in 
this country, the souls of many men 
and women are hungry. More and 
more of them are listening to the call 
of something wholly different from 
material needs and aims. 

I say this in spite of certain phenom- 
ena of the day, which, at first blush, 
would seem to bear a contrary and even 
ill-boding aspect. I interpret them to 
be merely concomitants of a transition 
period, symptoms of a forward move- 
ment which is groping for its due ex- 
pression and seeking its due form, and 
destined, I feel sure, to find them. 

One of the principal ways in which 
the tendency, to which I have referred 
as being so noticeable a feature of my 
impressions of the West, manifests it- 
self (especially among the women— 
but that is another chapter, into which 
I cannot enter now) is the appreciation 
and the cultivation of art, the desire 
to advance the taste for the beautiful 
and give to it a greater and more sig- 
nificant place in American life. 

Municipal auditoriums are being 
built, museums and symphony orches- 
tras established, traveling exhibitions 


of pictures arranged, concerts and lec- 
tures, frequently of great excellence, 
are taking place, and—an especially 
significant sign of the times—commun- 
ity theatres are springing up in many 
cities, small as well as large. And the 
entire field of art and aesthetics is re- 
ceiving in steadily increasing measure 
the benefit of the sympathetic attention 
and encouragement of schools, colleges 
and universities. 

It may seem incongruous to refer to 
the subject of art in the midst of a 
business discussion, but I feel that it 
is appropriate in a survey which at- 
tempts to deal with the fundamental 
elements of our day, to call attention to 
the ever-growing importance and in- 
fluence of art as a factor in the lives 
of millions of people. 

Incidentally, I would point out that 
to cultivate art, to love it and to foster 
it, is entirely compatible with those 
qualities which make a successful busi- 
ness man. It does not weaken a man’s 
fibre; on the contrary, it makes it more 
elastic, more capable to withstand 
strain. Many examples might be cited, 
beginning with the records of ancient 
times down to such recently departed 
figures as Morgan, Frick, Widener, 
Juilliard, of men who were eminently 
successful in business and, at the same 
time, loved and cultivated art, and ac- 
tively furthered its cause. 

Indeed, even considered from the 
sheer business aspect, the cultivation of 
the taste of a community,—which 
means the cultivation of art,—is of 
great desirability in many ways. For 
instance, in addition to being a civic 
asset in the sense that it teaches the 
people to appreciate the things which 
are fine and high and inspiring, and by 
contrast breeds aversion for those 
which are low and vulgar and degrad- 
ing, it is actually an investment which 
yields dividends in dollars and cents. 

Art pays. Beauty is “the best policy.” 
The cultivated taste of the French peo- 
ple developed for generations, has 
brought and is bringing untold mil- 
lions into the coffers of that nation. 
The beautiful things created in the 
cities of Italy during the time of the 
Renaissance in the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, are today, four and five hundred 
years after they were wrought, a pow- 
erful magnet to draw travellers and 
money to that country; they are today 
a highly important element in the in- 
ternational balance of trade of Italy. 

It is a complete misconception to be- 
lieve that art is a “highbrow” thing, 
or that it is the plaything of opulence. 
Art is virile, red-blooded, of the peo- 
ple and for the people. It means far 
more to the masses than is generally 
realized by those who are but super- 
ficially acquainted with their lives and 
sentiments. It is a mighty element for 


civic betterment. It is a powerful edu- 
cational factor. It is, or can be made, 
one of the strongest among those agen- 
cies which have power to influence the 
conceptions and the attitude, the ways 
and the manners, of the people. 

Art is democracy in its very essence. 
It is one of those fundamental things 
which unite us and make us kin in 
common understanding, common feel- 
ings, common reactions. It knows 
nothing of caste, class or rank. It 
may bestow its choicest gifts upon utter 
poverty; it may deny them entirely to 
the greatest wealth. 

As a final item in this inadequate 
and cursory enumeration of the claims 
of art to the attention, care and sym- 
pathy of business men, let me say this: 
We all, rich and poor alike, must have 
outlets for our emotions once in a 
while. Some of the unrest of the day, 
some of the defiances of the law, some 
manifestations of perturbing tenden- 
cies, arise, in part, I believe, from an 
impulse of reaction against the “hum- 
drumness” and lack of inspirational 
opportunity of everyday existence. 
Much can be done by art to give satis- 
faction to those emotional impulses, 
and to guide them into a fructifying 
channel instead of permitting them to 
run a misguided course, with the haz- 
ard, in some instances, of ultimately 
turning into even a destructive one. 


American Idealism 


E are accustomed to be consid- 
ered generally, and to think of 
ourselves, as essentially matter-of-fact ; 
but, in truth, we have in our make-up 
a large admixture of sentiment and 
romanticism. We are rather shame- 
faced about it, but it crops out ever so 
often, sometimes in queer forms and 
in unexpected places. We, the Amer- 
ican people in general, are a good deal 
more susceptible and responsive to the 
call of what is high and handsome than 
we know or admit ourselves, or are 
inclined to give one another credit for. 
Indeed, I think the American people 
have one spiritual quality to a greater 
degree than any other people—and that 
is idealism. It seems to me, indeed, one 
of the most characteristically American 
attributes. 

In some ways it is crude as yet, some 
of its manifestations are trivial, awk- 
ward or tawdry, but many of them 
are admirable, some of them are splen- 
did, and whatever the mode of expres- 
sion, the thing itself is very deep and 
fine, very genuine and full of promise. 

I believe it to be a fact that no great 
and lasting success is possible in Amer- 
ica for any man who does not possess 
and exemplify, in some form, in some 
nook or corner of his being, perhaps 
unbeknown to himself, that national 

(Turn to page 560) 
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A Century of Railroading 


Our Widespread Transportation System Is a Large Factor Contributing to 
Solidarity of Country, National Defense, Industrial Prosperity 
and Satisfaction of Individual Wants* 


By SAMUEL H. CADY 


GENERAL SOLicirorR, CHICAGO AND NortH WESTERN RaILWway 


ROM the cradle to the grave we 

are all vitally affected by the ef- 

ficiency and cost of transporta- 

tion. The baby in the cradle 
wants its milk sweetly fresh from the 
farm; in building his home the house- 
holder learns that the freight on the 
materials is a substantial factor in de- 
termining cost. Every time one buys a 
straw hat or a roast of beef something 
is added to the price of the hat or the 
beet for transportation charges. A mer- 
chant carries the smallest possible 
quantity of goods in stock to meet the 
needs of the day and depends upon ef- 
ficiency in transportation to replenish 
his supply of nails or cosmetics tomor- 
row. Men make important engage- 
ments across the continent for thirty 
minutes after the due time of the fastest 
train which can carry them there. The 
paper-jobber of Chicago wants rates on 
tissues from New York State placed 
upon a parity with those from Wiscon- 
sin, thus increasing his possible source 
of supply. The statesman looks upon 
efficient transportation between all 
parts of his country as contributing to 


*Address before the Kiwanis Club of Chicago. 


its solidarity. The militarist sees in it 
an essential to national defense. The 
economist views it as fundamental to 
nationwide prosperity. 

Illustrations of our universal interest 
in the subject might be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied. 

Quite fitting, therefore, is it to glance 
hastily at a century of railroading in 
the United States. 


Pioneer Railroading 

A hundred years ago the 12th of last 
February a meeting was held in Balti- 
more to discuss the organization of a 
railroad. On April 24, 1927, it was one 
hundred years since the Legislature of 
Maryland granted a charter to the 
Baltimore & Ohio, commonly called the 
Pioneer Railroad of America. Its 
charter was not the first granted in this 
country, but it was the first to operate 
on any substantial scale. Its organ- 
izers knew nothing about railroads; if 
they had, the Baltimore & Ohio would 
never have been organized. The steam 
locomotive was in its infancy. Its 
potential capacity for development was 
a matter of conjecture. In fact, the 
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Baltimore & Ohio did not adopt steam 
for some time after it commenced op- 
erations. At first its cars were hauled 
by horses hitched to them. Then the 
management tried wind power, attach- 
ing sails tothe car. This proved satis- 
factory when the wind blew smartly 
from the right quarter, but did not 
make for regularity of traffic movement 
when the day was calm or the weather- 
vane pointed aft. The sail experiment 
was followed by a horse locomotive. 
This consisted of a specially-built car 
containing a tread mill device on which 
horses walked up an inclined endless 
belt, the movement of which com- 
municated power to the drivers. This 
was much more successful than might 
be supposed, sometimes attaining a 
speed of twelve miles per hour. 

The first Baltimore & Ohio steam 
locomotive was called the “Tom 
Thumb.” It was a one horse-power en- 
gine and while it weighed only one ton 
it hauled four and one-half tons 
around curves and up grades, much to 
the world’s astonishment. Its boiler 
tubes were made of musket barrels, and 
the air blast, by which a forced draft 
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was secured, was obtained by a bellows 
worked by a belt from the axle of the 
engine. On its initial trip a stage 
coach raced it. Tom Thumb would 
have won the race except that the belt 
of the blower slipped off; its steam 
died, and the coach won. Since then 
there have been many races between 
locomotives and highway vehicles, 
which have been won by the locomo- 
tives, although the highway vehicle 
may have reached the crossing a split 
second before the locomotive. 

The Tom Thumb was followed by 
a succession of improved locomotives ; 
in fact, it might be said that generally 
progress in railroading may be meas- 
ured by the advance in motive power. 

The development of the steam loco- 
motive commanded the best inventive 
genius of the country for many years, 
resulting in the present preeminence 
of the American locomotive. 

The boilers of the early locomotives 
sometimes exploded, and the manage- 
ment devised the scheme of protecting 
its passengers by hauling a “barrier 
car’ between the locomotive and the 
passenger cars; this commonly con- 
sisted of a prototype of our present- 
day baggage car loaded with bales of 
cotton. If the boiler exploded the cot- 
ton bales absorbed the shock of flying 
parts. 


Early Public Attitude Toward 
Railroads 


The beginning of railroad construc- 
tion was opposed on scientific and re- 
ligious grounds as well as economic or 
political. In 1812 a committee of en- 
gineers was appointed in New York to 
give thorough and scientific study to 
the practicability of a railroad. Their 
report was unfavorable, raising a se- 
rious question as to whether, because 
of the tremendous friction resulting 
from the weight of a ten-ton locomo- 
tive multiplied by a speed of four 
miles per hour, a way could be con- 
structed of sufficient strength to with- 
stand practical operation. 

The conclusions of the wise men of 
the past sometimes give us pause as to 
the accuracy of the conclusions of those 
of today! As late as 1828, in refusing 
the use of a schoolhouse for discussion 
as to whether a railroad was practi- 
cable, the School Board of Lancaster, 
Ohio, wrote to the modernist appli- 
cants as follows: 

“You are welcome to use the school- 
house to debate all proper questions, 
but such things as railroads and tele- 
graphs are impossible and rank infidel- 
ity. There is nothing in the Word of 
God about them. If God has designed 
that his intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen 
miles an hour by steam he would have 
clearly foretold it through his Holy 


Prophets. It is a device of Satan to 
lead immortal souls down to Hell.” 


Raises Fund to Keep Railroad 
Out of City 

The citizens of Frederick, Maryland, 
raised a purse of ten thousand dollars 
for the Baltimore & Ohio on condition 
that it stay out of their fair city. The 
principal opposition, both in the state 
legislatures and in Congress, to the 
granting of railroad charters and ren- 
dering aid came from those who had a 
financial interest in the retardation of 
their development. 

These were the owners of the turn- 
pikes or toll-roads, the canals and 
stage-coach companies. The opposi- 
tion of these interests was very strong 
as well as bitter. They employed large 
numbers of men who rallied to them; 
besides, there were coach-builders, 
horse-dealers and horse-breeders, canal 
boat-builders, toll-road contractors, tav- 
ern-keepers, and the employes of each, 
who felt that the coming of the railroad 
would spell ruin for them. Hence, the 
bitterness of the opposition to rail- 
roads; if they fulfilled the dreams of 
their promoters as pictured they would 
wipe out the value of vast properties 
and destroy the means of livelihood of 
large numbers. 

But the law of the survival of the 
fittest maintained: the railroad could 
best serve the public, and it lived. Its 
promoters, however, groping blindly 
about as to its construction, financing 
and operation, usually suffered heavy 
losses. The building of a new rail- 
road has always been popular, but sel- 
dom profitable. 


Train Dispatching 


The first train dispatchers were men 
on horseback, who rode ahead of the 
moving trains and signalled the engine- 
men when to come forward, when to 
stop and when to back up. Thereafter, 
time-cards controlled the movements 
exclusively, but this did not make for 
expedition. If trains numbered | and 
2 were carded to meet at station X, and 
Number 2 broke down at Station Y, 
Train No. 1 might wait for hours for 
the arrival of No. 2 when there was 
no possibility of its coming, and no 
reason why No. | should not move on 
to Station Y. 

During the Fifties the telegraph was 
first used for dispatching purposes; 
strong opposition was interposed to the 
innovation by the enginemen who felt 
that they were risking their lives in 
moving on telegraph orders. 


The Building of the Union Pacific 


The importance of easy intercourse 
between the different parts of the na- 
tion to develop a national spirit, as 
distinguished from a sectional one, has 


long been recognized. Some have 
pointed to the failure of such inter- 
course between the North and South 
as one of the contributing influences 
which resulted in the Civil War. The 
ebb of settlement was from east to 
west; traffic commonly was between 
east and west, instead of north and 
south. 

During the Civil War, Lincoln was 
impressed with the necessity of a rail- 
road connecting the Pacific slope with 
the East; -if this were not done he 
feared there would develop a_ people 
out of harmony politically, socially and 
economically with the East, and this 
probability was the more threatening 
because of the natural geographical 
barrier between the two. The story of 
Lincoln’s support of legislation looking 
toward the accomplishment of a rail- 
road from Omaha across the desert and 
over the mountains, his selection of 
Colonel Dodge to do the work, and of 
the details of its building, are all a 
part of the romance of American rail- 
roads which any American may study 
with profit. 


Railroad Expansion 

Following the Civil War came an 
era of railroad building. By this time 
the steam locomotive had been mar- 
velously improved; methods of con- 
struction were familiar; legislation was 
favorable; expansion was in the air; 
the war school of graft had graduated 
many with distinction; the state of 
Illinois had nearly 800 railroads at one 
time—on paper ; many of the organiza- 
tions were mere stock-jobbing devices ; 
the public was not able to discriminate 
between the builder of railroads on 
paper and in fact. Fortunes were lost, 
but they seldom went to the legitimate 
railroad builder, although sometimes 
into his railroad. 


Land Grants 

In connection with this movement 
many land grants were made to assist 
in the construction of roads which 
otherwise could not have been built. 
There has been a tendency by the un- 
informed to bemoan these grants. As 
a matter of fact they should not be 
called “grants”; they were in reality 
“contracts” made by the prospective 
railroads: if the railroad were not built 
it did not get the land; if the road 
were built it got the land, but also 
contracted, forever thereafter, to carry 
mail, government material and troops, 
at reduced rates. These contracts have 
generally proved advantageous to the 
government, and in some instances 
very burdensome to the railroad. 


Pioneers of Progress 
It is significant that from the first 
railroads have been pioneers of prog- 
(Turn to page 561) 
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The Navy as a Factor in Good Government 


The ‘Realization of the Important Ualue of the Naval Services Bearing on Foreign 
‘Re/ations, Trade, Communication and Internal Well-Being Is Necessary— 
Navy ‘Day Will Be Observed on October ef 


By REAR ADMIRAL R. H. LEIGH 


CHIEF OF THE Bureau or Navication, WasuinctTon, D. C. 


HE military services are fre- 

quently cited as non-construc- 

tive institutions. This charge 

is in no way disparaging to the 
services, nor is it intended to be by its 
well-meaning authors. The inference 
is solely that the public funds appropri- 
ated for their support produce no tangi- 
ble results, but merely guarantee the 
nation’s security against aggression. 
This is largely true, and possibly this 
function of the Army and Navy is suf- 
ficient justification for their existence. 
However the services have peace-time 
functions, not adequately known or ap- 
preciated by the large citizen body. It 
is this phase of the Navy’s work that I 
wish to emphasize. 

The Navy, unlike an industrial or- 
ganization, does not turn out a material 
product as evidence of its operations. 
[ts products are intangible but never- 
theless of far-reaching importance to 
the nation. In a sense it may be claimed 
that the influences spread by naval ac- 
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tivities actually save government funds 
which might otherwise be required to 
meet situations normally tempered or 
avoided by indirect naval pressure. In- 
asmuch as money saved is money 
earned, it is reasonable to claim that 
under certain circumstances the Navy 
does deliver a salable product. 

The naval influences or peace-time 
functions may be classified and dis- 
cussed separately. 


International Relations 


In its peace-time contacts with other 
powers a nation’s position with respect 
to international issues is unquestionably 
determined by the strength of its navy. 
Few diplomatic victories are won with- 
out the passive influence of that physi- 
cal agency capable of forcing the issue 
if necessary. Rarely does a state fail to 
make full allowances for its opponent’s 
naval strength when possibility of a 
breach of understanding is in prospect. 
The weaker state will in general swal- 
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low its pride. For the stronger state 
peace has its victories, and such vic- 
tories are won largely by reason of the 
silent pressure of its navy. 

The United States dictated the terms 
of the Washington agreements. Its 
relative naval position in 1921 was such 
that no party to the conference could 
with wisdom afford at that time to 
oppose the basic proposition submitted 
by the American delegation. 

In contrast with our position and 
prestige in 1921, we cannot now escape 
the realization that a far dif- 
ferent alignment, relatively, in naval 
strengths may account for the present 
developments at Geneva. Whatever 
the outcome of these deliberations may 
be, it is apparent at the present stage 
of the negotiations that the navies of 
the powers represented at Geneva will 
bring about a settlement in direct ratio 
insofar as further limitation is in- 
voived, with the status quo of the three 
powers. 
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Without reference to the internation- 
al ethics involved in any peace-time 
settlement based on the latent power of 
a navy, for on this point there is his- 
torical background extending through 
the ages, it is fitting to recall in defense 
of such agreements that by virtue of 
the mere existence of strong navies 
countless lives have been saved and un- 
told property losses avoided. A wise 
nation knows when to make war and 
when to defer to an opponent superior 
in its national security. The strong 
may not be denied, and by nature’s 
laws superior civilizations will survive. 


Prestige Abroad 


To one who has been in foreign lands 
on the occasion of the visits of men-of- 
war of his own flag, it must occur to his 
consciousness that here is ample return 
to the nation for the expense of nation- 
al defense. No symbol of a nation’s 
greatness can compare with the majesty 
of a mighty fleet, showing the flag in 
the ports of the world. No gesture 
from any government agency can equal 
in propaganda effect the prestige given 
to the nation abroad by its men of war. 
The fleet inspires in foreign hearts a 
sense of admiration for the nation it 
represents. It instills in its nationals 
abroad a pride of race. 

When England sends its heir on 
good will missions to the dominions, or 
on diplomatic visits to the powers, a 
man of war is selected for his travels. 
The most modern of her fighting ves- 
sels is usually assigned for this duty, 
thus adding diplomatic weight to the 
envoy’s status, and incidentally invit- 
ing the attention of the world to the 
power of Britain’s Navy and of Britain 
herself. 

The navy supports diplomacy and by 
its invisible bearing in international re- 
lations prevents serious misunderstand- 
ings which might lead to war. If war 
cannot be avoided, the nation’s policy 
is, notwithstanding the failure of peace- 
ful adjustment, continued by virtue of 
its instrument of pressure, which is the 
navy. We cannot discount the pur- 
pose of a navy by any considerations of 
right or wrong in a nation’s policy. If 
the policy is determined upon by a 
nation there must be means of enforc- 
ing it, provided the labors of diplomacy 
are unavailing. 

In judging of our Navy’s part in 
promoting international good will, it 
is proper to recall some of the cruises of 
the fleet, particularly the world cruise 
of 1908 and the cruise to Australia in 
1925. What misunderstandings with 
Japan were relieved in 1908 by reason 
of the visit of our fleet may never be 
actually known. It is, however, gen- 
erally agreed that a very tense situa- 
tion was cleared up as a result of the 
fleet’s visit. Whether this potential 


means of forcing the issue was re- 
sponsible for a changed attitude on the 
part of our neighbor cannot be averred. 
A generous appreciation of the Navy’s 
part in the eventual outcome cannot 
be denied. This service rendered at a 
critical time should be given full credit 
in any discussion of naval appropria- 
tions. The money and lives saved by 
the avoidance of physical clashes be- 
tween nations justifies in large measure 
the comparatively small outlay on 
national defense. From this point of 
view, may we not reasonably claim that 
the Navy does produce, if not a salable 
product, at least a service of consider- 
able cash value ? 


Communications 

This subject, in its foreign aspect, in- 
cludes both the transportation of goods 
and passengers via water as well as the 
exchange of messages. In stimulating 
the former and providing for its se- 
curity the Navy has taken a prominent 
part. A navy is an index of the char- 
acter of the nation’s commerce. The 
reliability to be accredited to any mer- 
chant may be judged largely by the 
nature of his stores, his delivery service, 
his advertising, and the value of his 
insurance. International trade may 
likewise be evaluated from considera- 
tions of equipment and protection. A 
nation making any pretense in inter- 
national commerce cannot afford to re- 
main without insurance for that com- 
merce. Without means of guarantee- 
ing its operation in time of war, there 
can be no justification for its growth 
and maintenance in time of peace. 

A nation has no moral right to build 
up a large ocean trade, whether or not 
carried in her own ships, without ade- 
quate assurance to her merchants and 
to herself that that trade will not be 
stifled in the event of war. This prin- 
ciple applies generally and not only to 
those states which are dependent on 
foreign markets for their food supplies. 
Britain is of course the outstanding ex- 
ample of a nation whose island situa- 
tion and inadequate home production 
make mandatory a powerful means of 
protection for her commerce. On the 
other hand, the coastwise and foreign 
trade of a self-sustaining power, such 
as the United States, must not in an 
emergency be interrupted, except as the 
government itself directs and as de- 
manded by the readjustments necessi- 
tated by the emergency itself. This 
security of its ocean commerce in war 
time is simply an item of good busi- 
ness, affecting the economic well being 
of the nation, the morale of its financial 
interests and of the civilian population. 
On this latter phase of the proposition 
depends largely the success of the 
government’s bond issues among the 
people, so essential to the forceful con- 
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duct of the war. After all the well 
known sinews of war, money and credit, 
must come from the people, whose en- 
thusiasm for the great national ad- 
venture and whose belief in the govern- 
ment must not be impaired by any 
doubts of the final outcome. This point 
has a tremendous bearing in time of 
national emergency. A_ disaffected 
civilian population will not support a 
war. The Navy’s guarantee of the non- 
interruption of the normal business af- 
fairs of the government is vital in time 
of emergency to the popular sentiment 
of the people for the conflict. How de- 
structive of the prosecution of any war 
is disaffection or the open hostility of 
the civilian population is manifest. 
As a corollary of the Navy’s bearing 
on seaborne trade and on the merchant 
marine it is appropriate to note the 
patronage and financial support given 
to the shipbuilding industry by virtue 
of government contracts. This is in a 
sense a form of subsidy to ship yards, 
but nevertheless an important contri- 
bution to business and labor. The ef- 
fect of reduced naval construction on 
the shipbuilding plants has been ap- 
parent of late in the failures and cur- 
tailed operations of many of them. 
These plants are recognized generally 
as war and peace assets of the nation, 
because of their relation both to nation- 
al defense and to national prosperity. 
The other branch of communications, 
as distinct from commerce, includes the 
transmission of information through 
the medium of cables, radio, telegraph, 
etc. In the development of the radio 
art, the Navy was a pioneer, and it has 
continued to be the primary agent in its 
progress. For this service alone the 
Navy’s peace-time existence and ex- 
pense is largely justified. Aside from 
the part taken in development of radio, 
the Navy furnishes by means of radio 
a comprehensive service of information 
and guidance to shipping throughout 
the world. Navigational aids such as 
a radio compass bearings, weather re- 
ports, time signals and in fact intelli- 
gence which may in any way promote 
the safe and expeditious passage of 
vessels at sea, are broadcast from naval 
sources daily. To this contribution to 
the shipping interests must be added the 
supply at negligible cost of printed in- 
formation of all kinds from the Hydro- 
graphic Office and the Naval Observa- 
tory. This includes charts, notices to 
mariners, light lists, and the many aids 
to navigation necessary to the business 
of safe conduct of vessels on their 
journeys of trade. This is a service 
rendered by the Navy which concerns 
vitally the nation’s commerce. Inci- 
dentally and as a matter of internation- 
al courtesy, this service is available to 
all vessels at sea of whatever flag. 
(Turn to page 563) 
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The Answer to Our Fire Waste Problem 


When Business Presents a United Front, Tremendous Losses Will 


Shrink 


By ROLLIN M. CLARK 


—Fire Prevention Week, October 9-15, 1927 


AssISTANT MANAGER, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


N Sunday, October 9, there 
will begin in cities, villages 
and hamlets throughout the 
United States and Canada, 

the annual observance of Fire Pre- 
vention Week. To some people this 
event is insignificant and upon them 
no impression is made because Fire 
Prevention Week is considered “just 
another one of those weeks.” This 
feeling is undoubtedly due to the large 
number of special weeks which have 
sprung up during recent years. Many 
of these are sponsored and developed 
by organizations or individuals for ad- 
vertising These weeks are 
entirely legitimate and ethical but be- 
cause of their rapid increase, the public 


purposes. 


has perhaps lost some of its interest in 
them. 

On the other hand, there are sev- 
eral special weeks such as Education 
Week, Health Week, Forest Week and 
Fire Prevention Week, which are dis- 
tinguished from all others in that they 


have received the official endorsement 
of the President of the United States 
through proclamations issued by him 
calling public attention to the ob- 
servance of the special periods. There 
is no partisan interest behind them; 
they are designed for educational pur- 
poses to help solve some of our more 
serious national problems. Fire Pre- 
vention Week is one of the outstand- 
ing periods of the entire year, for dur- 
ing that time nation wide attention is 
focused upon methods of reducing fire 
waste which in Canada and the United 
States is far higher than in any other 
part of the world. 

Countless articles have been written 
on the economic etfect of our vast na- 
tional fire They have pointed 
out that America cannot stand an an- 
nual drain of 15,000 lives and more 
than $500,000,000 in property paid as 
a tribute to fire. Yet the fact remains 
that our population is increasing and 
our national wealth continues to pile up 
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loss. 


with the result that as a whole the 
nation is most prosperous. After be- 
ing warned about the havoc which fol- 
lows in the wake of a year of bad fire 
losses and then viewing the continued 
prosperity of his country, it is no won- 
der that the average business man is 
not more interested in fire prevention. 


Individual Is Concerned with His 
Own Losses 

A mistake seems to have been made 
in presenting the subject to the busi- 
ness man in this manner. He is not 
concerned particularly with the nation- 
al effect of fire waste but if its in- 
dividual effect upon his family and 
himself is pointed out, he cannot fail 
to realize that he has a part to play, 
not only during Fire Prevention Week 
but throughout the year, in keeping 
fire waste at a minimum. An individual 
citizen has no particular interest in 
the mortality rates of the entire coun- 
try but he does have a very vital in- 
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terest in the health of his family and 
himself. This applies equally to his 
interest in fire prevention. 
Spiritual Disintegration 

Undoubtedly much confusion has re- 
sulted from the misconceived idea, so 
prevalent today, that fire insurance 
will replace burned property. In the 
thought that fire insurance will replace 
burned property, millions of our citi- 
zens pay little attention to fire preven- 
tion. But this is fallacious. Just as a 
business man obtains life insurance to 
protect his family after his death, so 
he purchases fire insurance to protect 
his investment after a fire. Life in- 
surance will not replace the dead man 
nor will fire insurance replace the 
burned property. Both are irreplace- 
ably lost. Although a business man 
may carry adequate insurance protec- 
tion, he cannot safeguard himself 
against certain intangible losses which 
are bound to follow in the wake of a 
disastrous fire. Former-Governor Clif- 
ford Walker of Georgia phrases it this 
way: “Beyond the physical destruction 
brought about by fire is a spiritual dis- 
integration not so easily discerned.” 


Business Losses Besides Property 


Let us imagine a condition which 
might easily arise in any line of busi- 
ness. You are interested financially 
in a going manufacturing concern. 
Business is increasing and future pros- 
pects seem excellent. Then suddenly 
comes a fire which either destroys the 
entire plant or affects a very vital unit 
in the manufacturing process with the 
result that it is necessary to shut down 
the factory for several months until 
repairs can be made. In such a case 
fire insurance would pay for the burned 
property and use and occupancy in- 
surance would indemnify the company 
for the interruption to its business. 
But, let us assume that the company’s 
customers cannot wait for their orders 
to be filled and consequently they pur- 
chase from competitors who give ex- 
cellent service. After your company 
has made the necessary repairs and 
starts production again it may find 
there has been an irreplaceable loss of 
good will and trade which will neces- 
sitate the passing of dividends and 
cause a consequent decrease in the value 
of the corporation’s stock. It may take 
years for that concern to reach the 
financial position it held before the fire 
took place despite the fact that it car- 
ried full fire and use and occupancy 
insurance. You, as an_ individual 
shareholder in that company, certainly 
have an interest in fire prevention. 

There is also a human side to fire 
prevention which the individual busi- 
ness man of today must look upon. If 
his business is burned out, it means his 


weekly payroll will stop. If his em- 
ployees are unable to find other work 
immediately, their standards of living 
will naturally decrease and local trade 
will suffer because of the decreased 
purchasing power of these citizens. 


Human Losses 


Of even more concern to the Ameri- 
can business man is the possibility that 
a fire may occur at such a time and 
place that it would snuff out the lives 
of his loved ones. He may safeguard 
his home to a considerable degree, but 
for final protection he is dependent up- 
on the efficiency of the local fire alarm 
system, the fire department and the 
water supply. If any one of these is 
defective, he is forced to risk the lives 
of his family and himself against the 
possibility that fire will not occur in his 
house. But what of the schools where 
his children spend so much of their 
time? He is powerless as an individual 
to ascertain whether there are any de- 
fects, let alone to take steps to make 
them safer for occupancy by little chil- 
dren. 


Educational Opportunities 


Fire Prevention Week, observed an- 
nually during the second week of Oc- 
tober by virtue of a proclamation by 
the President, offers an opportunity to 
every citizen to rid his community of 
the fire menace. Although primarily 
designed for educational purposes, Fire 
Prevention Week can be utilized as a 
means of arousing favorable public 
opinion on projects of a permanent 
nature which should ultimately have 
their effect upon fire waste. For ex- 
ample, during the week emphasis may 
be placed upon the need for a revision 
of the local building code in order that 
potential structural hazards may be 
eliminated in the tuture. If the pub- 
lic is ‘aroused to the necessity of a re- 








Facilities Available 
HROUGH the National 


Fire Waste Council and 
the organizations comprising its 
membership, technical facilities 
which have proved ther value 
through years of expertence are 
available to all local communi- 
ties. When business presents a 
united front in utilizing these 
facilities to the fullest degree, 
America’s tremendous fire losses 
should shrink to negligible pro- 
portions. There is no better 
time to start toward that dits- 
tant goal than Fire Prevention 
Week, October 9-15, 1927. 

—Rollin M. Clark 




















vision, there will probably be continu- 
ous agitation tor a new code until it is 
finally drawn up and enacted. In many 
cities Fire Prevention Week has been 
the means of securing additional fire 
fighting equipment, improvements in 
water supply and additions to fire alarm 
systems. 

Educational work obviously deserves 
first place among Fire Prevention Week 
activities. During such a short period 
publicity is the most important weapon 
which can be used to bring about a 
realization that fires have an effect up- 
on individuals and that ways and 
means are available for reducing fire 
loss. Addresses before meetings of 
chambers of commerce, Kiwanis clubs 
and other local organizations have had 
a telling effect. Talks before school 
children, coupled with the showing of 
motion pictures and lantern slides in- 
culcate in the children a spirit of care- 
fulness which should do much to 
eliminate preventable fires in the fu- 
ture. Newspaper publicity, posters and 
the distribution of pamphlets and pla- 
cards are just a few methods which 
have been successfully used in reach- 
ing the public with the fire prevention 
idea. Within the last few years radio 
broadcasting has been used generally 
throughout the country. Practically 
every station of importance in the coun- 
try has broadcast one or more fire pre- 
vention talks during Fire Prevention 
Week. In some cities a message is sent 
out over the air every night during the 
week. 

Demonstrations 


Demonstrations by the local fire de- 
partments are often held to great ad- 
vantage. A favorite stunt is to throw 
a stream of water from a pumper over 
the highest buildings in the city. An- 
other is to have firemen dressed as 
women jump from high buildings into 
nets. Rescue work on ladders is often 
a part of the program. 

Another form of demonstration 
which is popular in a number of cities 
is to show the proper method of turn- 
ing ina fire alarm. This can be done 
in the schools and also on the streets. 
It is astounding to realize the number 
of persons who do not know how to 
perform the simple operation of turn- 
ing in an alarm and yet this is some- 
thing which any one may be called upon 
to do without loss of time upon a 
minute’s notice. 

An incident which occurred in a 
large city several years ago shows con- 
clusively the value of demonstrations 
as a part of a local Fire Prevention 
Week program. This city had recently 
erected an expensive school building in 
a residential section which did not have 
large water mains. The nearest fire 

(Turn to page 564) 





There are many fisher- 
men in Kiwanis clubs. 
kor them and for all 
others who have not 
indulged in the Sport 





OR the sixth year I have 
been on one of my semi- 
annual expeditions after 
the great leaping, fight- 
ing game fish which frequent 
these waters, and every expedi- 
tion gives a new thrill, intro- 
duces me to some new terror of 
the deep. In fact I began deep 
sea fishing a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and always in trop- 
ical seas, and never has an ex- 
perience been duplicated. 
Today, fishing in water 120 
feet deep above a reef fifteen 
miles out in the ocean and 
southeast of Key West, I pulled 
25 pounds of dynamite out of 
The dynamite in ques- 
tion was a huge moray eel, a 
great, thick, flattened body, 
thicker than a man’s upper arm, 
and longer than a man. It was 
without question the most pow- 
erful and most 
ture of its weight I have ever 
encountered. It was the most 
vicious and quickest. Right now 
I can truthfully state I would rather 
have the biggest rattlesnake in the 
world in a boat with me than a large 


moray eel. 


A Vicious Killer 


Ot all the creatures of the sea there 
is no more vicious killer than a giant 
moray. He is the only creature of the 
deep that I know of which will de- 
liberately attack a man after he has 
been landed in a boat. Most of the 
so-called attacks by other deep sea crea- 
tures when out of their native element 
are usually discovered to have been 
accidents whereby an incautious spec- 
tator has been injured during the ani- 
mal’s death struggles, as when a man 
is hit by the lashing tail of a shark, 
or places his fingers too near a bar- 
racuda’s teeth in extricating the hook 

But the moray eel is living death and 
he looks the part. He can inflict a 
fearful wound with his armament of 
According to Dr. 


the sea. 


muscular crea- 


razor edged teeth. 








August Meisselbach who caught a sailfish and pulled in a shark. 


Thrilling Sport With 
Giants of the Sea 


-Moray Eel Most Savage of Terrors of 
the Deep After Being Landed; Barracu- 
da -Accounted Most Uoractous While in 
the Water, and Sailfish Is One of the 
Swiftest, Capable of Better Than 60 
Males Per Hour When on a Loose Line 


By HAMILTON M. WRIGHT 


David Starr Jordan, a live moray, four 
to six feet long, is often able to drive 
men out of a boat. 

The line came up heavily. At first 
I thought it was snagged on the bot- 
tom rocks. But as it finally yielded I 
concluded a large grouper or even an 
amberjack was on my hook. But the 
heavy resistance ceased and the green 
waters parted to disclose the jade, mot- 
tled body of a giant moray. When he 
was landed on the deck of the fish boat, 
he leaped into the air, writhing and 
twisting, faster, almost, than the eye 
could follow. My companion tried to 
hit him with the boat hook. But he 
turned like lightning and bit at it, miss- 
ing it, but the momentum of his blow 
carried him almost against his antag- 
onist’s leg. 

He tied himself into a double bow 
knot with inconceivable rapidity, and, 
turning, bit his own mottled body, let- 
ting out a hissing sound like the 
exhaust of a steaming automobile 
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here is a thrilling story 
of some sport with some 
vicious and extremel) 
swift giants off the 
Florida coast this year. 





radiator, a most ominous sound. 

He was all over the flat deck 
in a second, biting, leaping and 
twisting. The deck was slip- 
pery with the slime and scales 
of fish and a heavy rain- 
freighted wind was blowing. It 
was a terrible job to attempt to 
kill him on that slimy deck. 
The boat hook hit him on the 
head and he leaped overboard in 
a four-foot jump. ‘D” shouted 
to me to cut the line but a big 
wave raised the eel and my pull 
brought him on the deck again. 
He landed near “D” who 
smashed his head with a big 
bludgeon he keeps for the sharks 


that rob his lines and get 
caught. This infuriated him. 


With venomous eyes gleaming 
from his snaky head, he struck 
at “D” but the fish line held 
him back and he tied himself 
into a hard knot around the 
line. This compacted his body 
and gave a chance for some tell- 
ing blows. But even after he 
was beaten almost flat in a dozen places, 
the huge eel squirmed for a long time. 
The tremendously powerful muscles 
that rippled under the beautiful silken 
spotted skin, enabled the giant moray 
to withstand punishment that almost 
instantly would have reduced far big- 
ger fish. 

I had caught this eel among the 
bottom rocks while fishing in water 
120 feet deep for edible fish. He had 
evidently taken my bait while hidden 
in the rocks, and the strong pull that 
I had first thought was due to the foul- 
ing of my fish line on the bottom, was 
the resistance of his powerful muscles 
to my efforts to pull him up. Those 
muscles made his body as large as my 
arm, and as they contracted under his 
loose leathery skin, it seemed like a 
loose cloak about him. His mouth was 
fairly filled with long knife-edged teeth 
that would give him a bull dog grip 
about his prey. 

The moray eel is a sinister-looking 
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creature. His head is small. His jaws 
which are narrow are very long and 
deep. The teeth are long and sharp 
adapted not only for biting but for 
holding his prey, and commercial fish- 
ermen tell me that a large specimen 
can bite a man’s wrist in two. His 
eyes are small and malevolent, and, 
in this specimen, a yellow pupil and 
black iris made them a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the cruel head. The body is 
more beautifully mottled than a tor- 
toise shell, in my opinion. The small 
green patterns on a white background 
which mark the skin, in this species, 
give way near the head and tail to 
exquisite brown markings that almost 
fill the white background. 

But the moray eel like many other 
creatures of the deep, is, to some ex- 
tent, subject to color changes which 





may serve to render him less con- 


spicuous as he lunges his powerful The ferocious moray eel of the species caught by the author off Key West, Florida. Though 


it weighed but 25 pounds it was the most vicious, quickest and deadly thing of which he knows. 


body out of the holes in the rocks upon “Right now,” says Mr. Wright, “I would rather have the biggest rattlesnake in the world in a 
= : boat with me than a large moray eel. He is the most powerful and muscular creature of his 
some unwary fish. He has been known weight I have ever encountered.” 


to threaten men in div- 





ing suits and many are [/ 
the romantic fables re- 
counted of this terror 
of the deeps. 

The capture of the 
giant moray eel was 
just an incident of an 
adventure in deep sea 
fishing. Personally, I 
prefer trolling after the 
great, leaping, fighting 
giants of the surface 





ey The Giant Barracuda 

Is a lighter 

I think the moray eel 
is undoubtedly the 
most savage fighter out 
of water of any crea- 
ture of the sea that I 
have ever encountered. 
lor voraciousness while 
in its native element, I 
award first place to the 
giant barracuda, Sphy- 





raena barracuda, and, 
next, when it has been 
aroused by blood and 


waters but every now 
and then I take a spell 
at still fishing, for itis | 
apt to bring one into | prey, I would place cer- 
contact with strange 's ee = ——. > == Se on a tain species of sharks. 
unfamiliar sorts of we A commercial fisher- 


z What a barracuda did to a hooked kingfish—bit him clean in two. All that the F ae ee 
fishes. angler pulled in was his head. man on Lower Mate- 
cumbe Key which is be- 


tween Key West and the mainland, had 
caught a mackerel, cleaned it, and was 
washing it over the side of his fish 
boat preparatory to an appetizing meal 
of broiled mackerel on his return home, 
when a barracuda leaped at the mack- 
erel, taking part of the man’s thumb 
and the first finger at the second joint. 
It made a nasty wound for the tissues 
in a barracuda’s mouth are apt to be 
infested with bacteria. He went to a 
Miami hospital and had a bad time in 


getting it healed up. 

















I took advantage of the savagery of 
the barracuda to initiate a new sport. 
I have been shooting barracuda with a 
rifle during the last few days. This 
fish is so thoroughly voracious and 
blood-thirsty that I have no hesitation 
in diminishing its numbers. It will 
: destroy other fish for the sheer love of 
| — ~~ Rh. ere killing. Rushing among a school of 
mackerel or mullet it will slash hun- 





A Sphyraena barracuda, the tiger of the ocean, most voracious of all game fish. It is not : 4 
uncommon for him to bite clean in two hooked fish that are being pulled into the boat. Note dreds of fishes in two with its cruel 


his canine-like teeth and large maw. While he seldom gets larger than 45 Ibs. he has enough 


power in his torpedo-like body to kill fish twice his size. He will attack fish ten times his size. (Turn to page 564) 
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y HAVE just had a birthday and I have just read the 
| story of Belshazzar’s feast. 

The two events just happened to occur on the same 
day. But from now on every time I have a birthday, I 
shall re-read the tale. 

It would be good for the immortal soul of every Ki- 
wanian to read the story of this feast at least once a year. 

The young Babylonian, who inherited his kingdom from 
his father Nebuchadnezzar was not such a bad fellow at 
heart. He had been pretty lucky all his life; things had 
come so easy he thought he could do about as he pleased. 
He seemed to have gotten away with pretty much of every- 
thing until the night he gave the big blowout. 

He forgot one of life’s sternest facts. If you dance 
you've got to pay the fiddler. There is something in this 
world call it God, call it cause and effect, call 
what you will; a law as immutable as the law of gravitation 
which sees to it that you do not escape punishment. 

Punishment for misdeeds, reward for good deeds, are a 
part of life. We can’t avoid the stomachache if we eat 
green apples. Our first lessons came when we were kids. 
When we pulled little sister’s hair till her siren blew off, we 
got an immediate connection with a peach tree limb. This 
impressed on our minds that amusing misery was to be 
paid for by the amusee. Castor oil, honey and molasses 
and mustard plasters taught us that other offences brought 
other punishments. 

In the school house yard we were taught to respect the 
rights of others. Frequently our punishment became a 
glory. That man who has not felt the stunning impact of 
another lad’s fist when it swishes through his guard and 
turns a nose into a fountain filled with blood or paints an 
eye in a black, green and yellow color scheme, has missed a 
lot of pain and a little glory in its later exhibition. When 
we were alone with our hurts and did not have to put up a 
front we realized that there were other things besides pull- 
ing little sister's hair which brought swift punishment. 

The years have slipped along. Old Tempus keeps up 
his speed record. You and I, making a living, are sup- 
posed to be business men. I arrange silly little letters in a 
row like this your eyes skip over now . . . not much of 
an occupation for a full grown man perhaps . . . You 
buy things at five dollars a dozen and sell them for a dol- 
lar each. That’s not such a big job, either, according to 
some view-points. Maybe you are a professional man, a 
doctor who has sent a son through college on two chronic 
invalids that you knew ten years ago you could not cure ora 
lawyer living fat because men are fools enough to go to 
law. 

But no matter how much fun I poke at your method of 
solving the bread and butter problem or you poke at mine, 
we both find in them the old law of punishment of misdeeds 
and reward of faithful service. We are still punished at 
regular intervals. We neglect a client and lose him. We 
give a patron indifferent service and he takes his business 
and its profits elsewhere. 

Nemesis gets us when we do not play the game. 

You and I are not bad fellows. Being Kiwanians we 


pride ourselves on being almost the best men in our town. 
Our real danger is from our success. Things are coming 
our way now. We are on top of the world. 

Like Belshazzar we are sitting pretty. One trouble about 
that occupation is that the sitter often begins to say, “Oh 
what’s the use ?” 

All the years that he struggled for toe hold on the busi- 
ness hillside of the town in which he lived, he was at the 
beck and call of every civic movement. He was always 
Johnny-at-the-rat-hole when there was a campaign for city 
betterment. He served on committees and he made speeches 
telling what a glorious privilege it was to live in that town. 

He. was kind to little children, he visited the sick, he was 
cordial to every man, woman and child he met. He even 
snapped friendly fingers at the dog which ran along-side 
the front fences as he passed. 

Then he got his. Like Belshazzar he was it! Then came 
the test of the purpose behind all he had done. Was his 
civic interest just selfish? Was his kindness to people just 
self seeking desire for a personal popularity which would 
help him in his business? If so, he dropped it all and said 
‘““What’s the use ?” as soon as he made his pile. 

Most of us had no selfish thoughts in the time and money 
we devoted to civic activities. We did it because we loved 
the town, because it was the right thing. If we pull that 
“What's the use ?” line it’s because we have earned a rest; 
youngsters should take up the burden. 

But we cannot escape punishment for duty neglected! If 
we get to “Whats-the-use-ing” and drop out of the active 
life in our home towns, our punishment comes in a way that 
is harder to swallow than was the castor oil and other 
nostrums of boyhood. 

People will misjudge us. They will believe that the 
life-long effort we put into civic work was nothing but un- 
adulterated selfishness. They will think us self seeking 
men who stop all activities the moment we make our pile. 
We will be accused of selfishness. 

For the sake of a long reputation of service rendered no 
man can afford to get tired and say ‘““What’s the use?” 
Suppose a lot of that effort was wasted. A lot of all effort 
is wasted. Suppose youngsters have come along and 
snatched leadership away from the wise old heads. As 
youngsters we did it to other wise old heads. There is a 
lot of use of it all. 

So thank God, for Kiwanis, and other civic service or- 
ganizations which have systematized work for the town. 
Thank God that they have kept us faltering oldsters up to 
the mark, active in the good work of the community. Thank 
God that they give the youngsters the opportunity to spend 
their glorious energy with wise old heads back of them to 
advise. 

There is no handwriting on the wall of a Kiwanis feast. 
The joyous laughter of young and old, joined in good 
works, give the lie direct to that man who demands to 
know “What’s the use.” “‘What’s the use to a Kiwanian is 
Belshazzar’s ““Mene, mene, tekel Upharsin.” 

A thousand recorded Kiwanis accomplishments show that 
there is much use. 
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Spokane Builds Homes for Pensioned Widows 


Nine Homes in Operation—Direct Tie-up with Under-Privileged Child Work 
Through Activities on Behalf of (Children of Penstoned Mothers 


By ALFRED H. SYVERSON 


GovERNoR-ELeEct, Pactric-NorTHWEsT Districr 


Past PRESIDENT, Kiwanis CLuB oF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


. Y boy is receiving more 

advantages through the 

Spokane Kiwanis club 

than his father could 
have given him if he had lived.” These 
words from the lips of one of the moth- 
ers, who, with her family of seven is 
housed in one of the homes for pen- 
sioned mothers provided by Spokane 
Kiwanians, is ample reward for all the 
efforts the club has put forth on this 
activity. 

In 1913 a Mothers’ Pension law was 
passed in Washington, providing for 
the sum of $15 monthly for a mother 
and one child and $5 for each addition- 
al child until each has reached the age 
of 15 years. But the continued raise in 
living costs made it increasingly diffi- 
cult for a mother to keep her family on 
this meagre income. To help remedy 
this condition, the Spokane County 
Commissioners in 1923 set aside $5,000 
as a revolving fund to care for the 
housing problems of the pensioned 
mothers. 

The attention of the Spokane Ki- 
wanis club was directed to the pen- 
sioned mothers about this time and on 
June 21, 1923, a group of club mem- 
bers made their first journey to the site 
of’ one of the proposed homes and 
helped dig a basement and cess pool. 
Other trips were made and many Satur- 
day afternoons and Sundays during the 


remainder of 1923 were spent laboring 
side by side with Spokane union car- 
penters, plasterers, plumbers and paint- 
ers in the construction of these homes. 

By .the beginning of 1924, four 
homes had been completed and were oc- 
cupied by pensioned mothers. Un- 
fortunately, the county’s legal advisors 
decided that no further sums could be 
legally set aside for this purpose, so no 
more homes were added during 1924. 

In May, 1925, the Articles of In- 
corporation of the Mothers Home As- 
sociation (the corporation controlling 
the homes) were amended to increase 
the number of directors from five to 
nine and to provide that five of these 
nine directors must be members of the 
Spokane Kiwanis club: president, im- 
mediate past president, district trustee, 
chairman and vice-chairman of the 
club’s Pensioned Mothers’ Homes Com- 
mittee. 

The control of the association was 
thus vested in the Spokane Kiwanis 
club and on May 28, 1925, its members 
voted unanimously to adopt the pen- 
sioned mothers’ home work as its major 
activity. 

With $3,000 taken at two Charity 
Balls and with the accumulated in- 
come from home rentals, Home No. 5 
was bought in August, Home No. 6 in 
October and Home No. 7 in December, 


1925, Home No. 8 in February, 1926, 


and the ninth home was purchased in 
May, 1927. The club has pledged it- 
self to secure at least one additional 
home each year. At present the Home 
Purchasing Committee finds it more 
economical to buy homes than to build 
them. Most of the repair work, paint- 
ing, shingling, etc., on the homes is 
done by club members, who find this a 
splendid way to get better acquainted 


ow] 
with their fellow Kiwanians. 
When a new home is secured, a 


special committee selects the mother for 
this home from a group who have been 
recommended by the County Super- 
Mothers’ Pensions, a very 
capable social worker who is also a 
director of the Mothers’ Home Associ- 
ation. Each mother pays $15 monthly 
rental, but pays no interest and no 
taxes. The club pays all repair and 
maintenance As 
mother’s monthly rentals equal what 
the house has cost the club, she is given 


visor of 


costs. soon as a 


free use of the home as long as she re- 
mains unmarried. The title to the 
house, however, remains permanently 
with the club. 

The total appraised valuation of the 
homes is $15,000, although they would 
cost a great deal more on the present 
real estate market. Homes one to 
eight are entirely paid for and Home 
No. 9 is being paid for from the rentals, 


(Turn to page 560) 




















Eight 


of the homes provided by Spokane 
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Kiwanians for pensioned mothers. 
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Board Leadership 


HE “one man” club was frequently to be found 
in Kiwanis four or five years ago. Some “one man” 
—president, secretary, or even some member—was 
responsible for the plans and achievements of the club. 
We would by no means disparage the exceptionally faith- 
ful and loyal work of many such leaders, nor would we 
underestimate the achievements of clubs under their leader- 
ship. 

However, the day has passed in Kiwanis when any club 
should be dependent upon a single man for its ideas and 
functioning. The “grand stand player” oftentimes con- 
tributes some exceptional plays in a baseball or football 
game, but after all it is the team work that counts in such 
contests, 

Kiwanis today needs “board leadership.” The united 
wisdom of all officers and directors to say nothing of com- 
mittees and members, is needed to develop the wisest plans 
and to achieve the most worth while results. It is fully 
recognized that the president of a club may by his inspiring 
leadership do much to improve the functioning and enlarge 
the achievements of his club. However, even under a good 
president a club will develop and achieve all the better if 
it has the advantage of the ideas and abilities of the other 
officers and directors. 

The increasing camplexity in the functioning of our 
clubs and the enlarged scope of our objectives require that 
the maximum of wisdom be brought to bear upon the 
planning and functioning of our clubs. While our clubs 
have achieved many and diverse good works, there is more 
and more the necessity for larger ‘and broader plans. The 
increasing sense of manpower on the part of our clubs 
and their members is demanding more worth while and 
significant tasks. The stronger members will not always 
be satisfied to do little “good deeds” even if they are good. 
Plans must be devised to challenge the matured and en- 
larged manpower of our clubs. 


Perry Patterson in his familiar definition of Kiwanis 
as a “conscious driving force towards newer and higher 


objectives” reveals a prophetic foresight of the necessity 
for a thought leadership that will constantly develop “new- 
er and higher objectives” to challenge the altruistic en- 
deavors of Kiwanians. One of the real needs of Kiwanis 
in the present day, therefore, is a larger thought leadership 
in the creation of more worth while plans for the function- 
ing and service activities of our clubs. 

The “board leadership” here suggested is the best means 
to this desirable end. Not the individual president or 
other officer but the entire board including officers and 
directors should face the problems of the club, seek to work 
out plans and unite in the accomplishment of such pro- 
grams. Then we may be certain that the results will be all 
the worthier of the spirit of our organization, and realize 
all the more fully the objects of Kiwanis. 

To secure this “board leadership” it is most essential 
that regular meetings of boards of directors shall be held. 


Much thought must be given to plan such meetings and 
to develop “worthy orders of business. There are still 
many clubs that hold hit and miss board meetings, after 
the regular club meetings or now and then in some offices 
at the call of the presidents. Such irregular and hurried 
board meetings can never apply to the plans and work of 
the club the leadership abilities represented in the mem- 
bership of the board. 

Some of the smaller clubs state that they do not hold 
regular meetings of their board of directors because they 
cannot find enough to do to justify such meetings. This 
position is certainly not well taken. I cannot conceive that 
there is any club whose work and achievements will not 
be the better if the problems and plans are worked out 
through the united wisdom of the board of directors at 
regular and well-planned meetings. 

Some clubs find difficulty in securing proper functioning 
of committees. From large experience, I believe commit- 
tees do not function chiefly because they do not have the 
proper coope rative assistance and suggestion from officers 
and boards. Regularity of board meetings, therefore, can 
be used as a real means to promote the right functioning 
of committees. The greater thought given to the work 
of the club by the board inevitably will ‘dev elop plans that 
will quicken the work of committees. The activities of 
committees can also be stimulated by requiring regular 
reports from committees at regular board meetings and by 
at times having present all or some of the committee chair- 
men to discuss their work with the board. 

There has been a gratifying advance in the regularity 
of board meetings throughout our entire organization. Yet 
there are still many clubs that are holding irregular board 
meetings, often so poorly conducted that they have little 
value. Some clubs hold regular board meetings each week, 
some bi-weekly, and some once a month; others hold such 
meetings at noon luncheons on other than the meeting days 
of the clubs, and still other hold board meetings in con- 
nection with evening meetings, with or without dinner at 
hotels or at the homes of members. I have no desire to 
insist upon any period or plan for the board meeting. I 
believe that every club will profit by such a regular meet- 
ing at least every other week, and there are more clubs than 
now will admit it that could profit by a regular weekly 
meeting of their board of directors. The main point I wish 
to make i is that every club should have a regular meeting 
of its board of directors. 

Let us have a real advance in “board leadership” this 
year. Let’s make certain that we have this greater “board 
leadership” through regular and well- -planned meetings of 
the board of directors of every club in Kiwanis. 


“we_ 
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Forums 


What do the members of your club know of the proposed 
new calendar? There is a movement on foot to introduce 
a thirteen month calendar with exactly four weeks in each 
month. It is controversial. There are reasons for and 
against it. Would it not be worth while to hear both sides ? 

How do your members feel about the movement to put 
us all on the metric system, abolishing inches and ounces, 
yards and pounds, gallons and feet and substituting milli- 
meters, kilometers, litres, etc., all in multiples of ten? 
This, too, is controversial. There are many arguments for 
and against it. Is your club posted on the subject? There 
are men in your town who know all about its pros and cons. 
Would you not be interested in hearing about it from both 
angles ? 

Many people feel that disarmament should continue 
until no battle-ship remains. Others think that in time of 
peace we should prepare for war. There are interesting 
arguments on both sides, Wouldn’t your club like to hear 
an unprejudiced ( ?) speaker on each side ? 

There are proposed bond issues in your city or county, 
non-partisan movements for this, that, or the other change. 
Is it not a good policy for a Kiwanis club to have these 
questions thrashed out before it ? 

Religion, partisan politics, prohibition and such are of 
course taboo before any club of its nature. Such ques- 
tions as have been suggested are interesting problems which 
must be faced in the future. If both sides can be heard 
they produce interesting meetings in line with Kiwanis en- 
deavor. 


*G De 
The smaller sized hours were intended for sleep. 


+ D- 


(Concentration 


In a laboratory in Washington is a great sun glass 
three feet across. Like the little “burning glasses” we 
used to value so much as boys it gathers the rays of the 
sun which strike its surface and focuses them on a single 
point. This focal spot is hotter than a blow torch. It 
will melt through a steel plate as easily as a red hot needle 
can be pushed through a sheet of paper. 

The heat is so terrific that it cannot be measured by 
ordinary means for it melts the instruments of measure- 
ment. Yet it is caused by just ordinary sunlight which 
shines on the back of a golfer’s neck or on the end of a 
flapper’s nose. But here it is concentrated on a single 
point. Scattered, these rays are just pleasantly warm, 
concentrated on one point they melt adamant. 

More than one Kiwanis club has lost its effectiveness, 
by scattering its energies over too many objectives. If all 
the power and effort of a club is focused on one objective 
at a time, opposition, difficulties, and objections will melt 


before its heat like the solid steel before the concentrated 
rays from the burning glass. 

Kiwanians are mild, pleasant, happy men who as in- 
dividuals do good in a mild and sometimes aimless sort of 
way. But when bound together in the circle of Kiwanis 
and all this power and desire for good is focused on any 
one objective, that objective is attained almost as soon as 
begun. 

Fifty small burning glasses focus at fifty different points. 
The heat generated is fifty times less effective than that 
of one glass fifty times as large. Fifty men working as 
individuals for the home town are one-fiftieth as powerful 
as if bound into one group, all focused on the same objec- 
tive, all working together behind one idea, all coéperating 
on one good thought. 

Be sure your effort is not scattered. Be sure that an 
objective is worthy of the best work your club can put into 
it. Be sure to study it from every angle before beginning 
it. Having settled the preliminaries, focus all the power 
of the club on that one thing until it is accomplished. 


«td 


The only way to succeed as a husband is to go 


L# } a = 
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Over preaching 


John Matthews, a preacher in Glendale, California, has 
applied to the state industrial accident commission for com- 
pensation for injury. He claims that he strained a jaw 
muscle while “overpreaching.” 

If overpreaching entitles the speaker to compensation, 
Kiwanis is liable for many millions of dollars for the ‘‘over- 
preaching” done at its luncheons and dinners. 

Why do so few public speakers realize that there are 
ninety-nine too long speeches to one too short? Why do so 
few men realize that there are not a dozen men on this con- 
tinent who can talk half an hour without becoming tire- 
some? Why will speakers before Kiwanis never realize 
that a speech of half an hour long should be printed, not 
spoken ? 

The sweetest sound in the world is the human voice . 
to the man doing the talking. There seems to be no excep- 
tion to the rule that just as soon as a man bedomes sufficient- 
ly confident on his feet to talk over five minutes, he wants 
to talk forty-five. 

The presiding officer of a Kiwanis club should see to it 
that a speaker invited to address the club be told just what 
he may expett as a maximum time. The warning, having 
been given in the invitation, should be renewed when he 
comes to the luncheon. Twice warned, a speaker should be 
stopped when his time is up. There need be no embarrass- 
ment about this. The presiding officer can explain that all 
the men present have business engagements ; he is sorry but 
the address must close. 
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This, however, is a sword which cuts both ways. No pre- 
siding officer has the right to cut short a speech if he did not 
finish the business so the speaker could start on time. To 
let business drag, to allow the members to talk unnecessari- 
ly, delaying the speaker, is as impolite as for the speaker to 
take more time than is given him. 

Nothing impresses*a long winded man more, or makes 
him better realize that he must stay within his time limit, 
than to have the rest of the program begin with a snap right 
on the minute. 

But oh, why, why, why will they talk so long? 


<t > 


When aman allows aten cent argument to lead 
him into a ten dollar bet he deserves to lose. 


“& D- 


Wisdom Teeth 


There was a time when an employee’s salary was based 
on the number of years of his service. That plan has been 
changed since it has been discovered that length of service 
shows nothing but faithfulness, well enough in its way, but 
of little benefit unless backed up by productive results. 

In a department store, each department stands on its own 
record, although a part of the whole. To it is charged each 
article of merchandise it buys, its proportion of the rent 
of the whole building, the salaries of its employees, the de- 
preciation of fixtures and its proportion of the general over- 
head. With these charged against it, it must make a profit 
or be eliminated from the store, or the department head is 
replaced with one who can make a profit. 

Kiwanis clubs should not ask what the district in which 
they are has done of merit. We have no right to claim 
credit from or lean on the accomplishments of Kiwanis as 
an international organization. Our real problem is to bring 
our own club up to such a high standard that it will stand 
out as one of the profit bringing units of Kiwanis. 

To accomplish this requires but one thing. Each indi- 
vidual must so live his Kiwanis life that he will be a credit 
to the club, the district and the International organization. 
Like everything else in life, this spells an appreciation of 
personal responsibility. Although trite, the acid test is for 
each to ask himself: “If every Kiwanian was just as faith- 
ful to my club as I am would the club be a better or a 
worse one?” 

Wisdom teeth do not bring wisdom, nor do years of 
service in Kiwanis bring honor, save to those whose long 
service spurs them to greater Kiwanis accomplishment and 
effort. It is not the oldest clubs in Kiwanis which catch the 
firmest grip on Kiwanis idealism and enthusiasm. 


aS 


Be sure you are right and then go to bed and 
see if you think so next morning. 


<3 D> 


Vive le Amateur! 

Let us sing the lay of the amateur in music. Let us 
trill a pean of praise for the lung power and the good in- 
tentions he puts into his singing and forget that his un- 
trained voice does not result in music of operatic standards. 

The amateur singer like the golf duffer works hard and 
heartily for the sheer enjoyment of it. His te¢hnique may 
be poor but his enthusiasm is boundless. His music is the 


release of that hinterland of the mind and the spirit which 
finds so little outlet in the busy life he leads in the busi- 
ness or professional world. 

His music is never tense with the determination to please 
a critical audience, as is the music of the professional. His 
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voice is rich with the primal urge which inspired his cave 
dwelling ancestors who howled the joy of the kill which 
presaged well filled stomachs of a well fed family of skin 
clad children. 

As a mother croons a lullaby over the cradle of her 
child, as the flapper rollicks a jazz tune of her own making 
to the twang of the ukulele, as the darkey steamboatman 
carols in low minors over his work, so the busy man yelps 
joyously of the beauties of Sweet Adeline, Annie Rooney 
and other mythical maidens of whom he sang in his almost 
forgotten youth. 

Who would cultivate his voice would ruin this enjoy- 
ment. Who teaches him music teaches him self-conscious- 
ness. No Kiwanian who attended the Memphis Conven- 
tion and listened to the delegates under the skilled direction 
of Dr. Spaeth and Jules Brazil would have them sing 
otherwise than they sang. 

On with the old songs, sung in the old way! On with 
the vocal enthusiasm which outclasses vocal technique a 
thousand to one. Vive le amateur! All he lacks in mu- 
sical education he makes up in vocal joy. Let carpimg crit- 
ics rave with fingers in ears while the Kiwanis amateur 
singer lifts his voice in whoops! 


<¢ D> 


Anger improves nothing except the arch in a 
cat’s back. 
> 


Good Roads 


It has become proverbial among: motorists that you can 
tell the kind of town you come to by the roads over which 
you travel. Better roads are a real asset both to the city 
to which they lead and the country through which they go. 

In 1925 tourists spent $11,275,110 in Arizona according 
to Arizona Highways. The traffic census shows that 258,- 
372 tourist cars visited the state in 1926 carrying 904,302 
people who spent in Arizona $13,564,530, an increase of 
20% over the preceding year. 

During the years 1925- 1926 the Highways Department’s 
total expenditure for constructive maintenance, etc., was 
$5,282,462.26. Not all of this sum is taxpayers’ money. 
Arizona spent $1,820,733.54 of Uncle Sam’s money under 
the Federal Aid plan, which left $3,461,728.72 for Arizona 
taxpayers to raise for highways. 

The farmers living on these highways have better and 
closer markets than those of the mud-bogged yesterdays. 
If the automobile has done nothing more than gridiron 
this continent with lines of brick, concrete and macadam 
highways it has accomplished a social and economic trans- 
formation unequaled by any other movement. 

All over the continent Kiwanis clubs take a more or 
less active part in the movement for better highways. 
Kiwanis in West Virginia is an outstanding example. “We 
build” indeed, when we build highways. There is no better 
activity for Kiwanians than participation in road building. 

The farm problem grows less as the roads to market 
grow better. Cities surrounded by good roads are in a 
better economic position than those surrounded by poor 
ones. This is an activity in which both farmer and city 
man can engage in their mutual benefit. While farmers 
in the past needed some education on spending taxes in 
this way, they now realize that marketing by truck makes 
them independent of transportation companies, while able 
to reach the market as promptly. 

That Kiwanis club with a definite Good Roads Com- 
mittee which has positive plans of codperation with other 
organizations working in this direction is filling a com- 
munity need. 
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Trumbull County, Ohio, Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp 


Three (lubs, Girard, Niles and Warren, Maintain Camp with Great Success— 
Hubbard and Newton Falls Active at Beginning 


IWANIS clubs everywhere 
are proud of the assistance 
they have given the passage 
of bond issues, the creation 

of parks, the building of viaducts, or 
the construction of new high schools. 

Such accomplishments benefit the 
town in a material way and over a 
period of time should increase the 
profit-making possibilities of local 
business men. 

There is a feeling of pride in ac- 
complishing these tasks because they 
are necessary to progress; but there is 
even greater satisfaction when one 
undertakes tasks for which there is not 
even the slightest suspicion of a selfish 
interest. 

Three Trumbull County, Ohio, 
clubs—Girard, Niles and Warren— 


have done their bit in all these civic 
projects and several others but the 
responsibility for which their members 
are proudest is the joint Fresh Air 
Camp for under-privileged children 
midway between the three cities. 

The capital investment in_ this 
camp is $6,100; last year’s expense 
for the upkeep of the camp and the care 
of the children was $1,997.38. This 
is not in any sense a minor expense to 
clubs in cities of 8,000, 16,000 and 
35,000 respectively. 


Origin of Camp 


Its origin came about through a re- 
quest from the Trumbull County 
Health Bureau to send several un- 
der-privileged children to the state 
fresh air camp at Mount Vernon. Mrs. 





Gertrude Kearney, secretary of the 
Niles Community Corporation, and W. 
E. Jones, its president, selected several 
children to be sent. The Niles Kiwanis 
club furnished the required clothing, 
outfits, and other essentials. 

That fall there was considerable 
discussion among members, ‘‘Why send 
local children away to Mount Vernon ? 
With coéperation from the other clubs 
why couldn’t we have our own fresh 
air camp here ?” 

The proposal was made to the clubs 
in Girard, Warren, Newton Falls and 
Hubbard. They responded enthusi- 
astically and representatives of the five 
clubs met. The consequence was the 
formation of a Trumbull County 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp in 1925. 


(Turn to page 571) 


Atlantic City Junior Baseball League 


Eighty-Eight Boys Now Playing 


By HENRY W. LEEDS, Presipent, Kiwanis Cius or Atiantic City 


S part of its under-privileged 
child work, the Atlantic City 
Kiwanis club has again 
sponsored a Junior baseball 
league composed of boys, a substantial 
percentage of whom are absolutely in 
need of what Kiwanis knows as per- 
sonal touch and personal service. Per- 
mission for the boys to play is willingly 
secured from the parents who appreci- 
ate that such activity aside from train- 
ing the youngsters, will keep them off 
the streets, and compel their observance 
of the strict code of honor laid down 
by their fellows. 

There are 88 boys playing ball on 
two diamonds, and they have the ex- 
clusive use of the municipal grounds 
formerly known as the Airport, and 


now designated as Bader Field. They 
have their own club house with shower 































baths. The boys have been outfitted 
at the expense of the Kiwanis club, 
big league material being used. The 
umpires are real ones, such as might 
officiate in big league games. A very 
efficient and well qualified coach is 
employed by the club and is on duty 
every day in the week. 

The boys have their own president 
of the baseball league, their own mana- 
ger and captain for each team, and 
these boys meet with the executive com- 
mittee of the Kiwanis club, under the 
direction of Charles Osman. The 
“Judge Landis” of the league is the 
writer. 

In order to keep the teams evenly 
matched and to foster a spirit of fair 

(Turn to page 575) 

















Center: Mayor Anthony M. Ruffian, Jr., of Atlantic City, hurls the first ball for these young pitchers to emulate. 


Carrol Brown, former member 


of the Philadelphia Athletes and a member of the Atlantic City Kiwanis club, umpires with a smile of appreciation for the Mayor’s prowess. Lower: 
in their junior leagues and divided them into ball teams, named after past presidents. 


The Kiwanis club gathered these boys 
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Public Affairs for the 
United States 


HE Committee on Public Affairs for 
ye United States has not held any meet- 
ing since the International President an- 
nounced the personnel of the committee. The 
committee has, however, prepared a bulletin 
and suggestions for “Constitution Week,” 
which mailed to club in the 


were every 


United States. It is the hope of the commit- 
tee that these suggestions have been of help 


Week” 


has been observed quite generally through- 


to the clubs and that “Constitution 


out the United States. 

The committee will during the coming 
year promote the International Objective on 
The 


following resolutions approved by the Mem- 


citizenship in all its different phases. 


phis Convention will be taken up and dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the committee to be 
held in Chicago, at International Head- 
quarters during the early part of October: 
“Reforestation 


Avia- 


“Crime and Lawlessness”; 


and Conservation”; “Commercial 


tion”; “Fire Prevention,” and “Character 


Education,” 
The committee is desirous of taking up 


these matters and discussing them at its 


first meeting. How each of these subjects 
will be handled during the coming year will 
be determined at that time. 

The committee invites suggestions from 
districts, clubs and club members on any of 
the subjects before the committee. Any sug- 
gestions offered will have the careful con- 
sideration of the committee. There is a 
large program mapped out for the committee 
during the coming year and suggestions from 
the membership will be deeply appreciated. 

It is important that good men be placed 
Public Affairs of 
each the Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States desires the full 
coéperation of the committee of each club 
to aid them in carrying out their plans for 
the coming year. In fact the committee must 


have this help from each club if it accom- 


upon the Committee on 


club and 


plishes what it so earnestly desires to do. 


The committee will be open to suggestions 
at all times and any suggestions that any 
of the members may have to offer can be 
mailed to International Headquarters, or to 
any member of the committee. The name 
and address of each member of the committee 
is in the hands of every club in the United 
States. 


Kiwanis Education 
OR years men high in Kiwanis circles, 
Finaezs all Kiwanians who have thought 
and written upon the subject, have agreed 
that the greatest need in our organization is 
of Kiwanis Education, 
the 


the dissemination 
When all Kiwanians 
problem of membership turnover will have 


know Kiwanis 
been solved; quality membership assured; 
and committee activity certain. 

It is the duty of the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education to coéperate with the Board of 
Trustees in developing true concepts of the 
objects, policies and ideals of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and in disseminating them through- 
out the organization, The objects, policies 
and ideals of Kiwanis have reached a high 
stage in their evolution. As the years go 
by they will reach yet higher stages of 
development, but for the moment they are 
tangible and very definite. However, your 
new International Committee on Kiwanis 
Education has an intangible, indefinite idea 
of the average Kiwanian’s conception of 
them. 

In order to determine how much Kiwan- 
ians know about Kiwanis your committee 
has prepared a questionnaire. Copies will 
be sent to each club in International on the 
same day, enough for every Kiwanian. The 
members will be asked to fill in the ques- 
tionnaire, and the club Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education will coéperate with us by 
collecting them and forwarding them to In- 
ternational Headquarters. This is not to be 
a check up on any individual, club or dis- 
the International 


However, when 


Kiwanis 


trict. 
Committee on Education studies 
these answers it will have a definite idea 
of what Kiwanis education to disseminate. 

The clubs have at their disposal a splendid 
means of disseminating Kiwanis education 
in stereopticon lantern slides illustrative of 
certain selective Kiwanis activities. These 
slides may be had for the asking. Write to 
International Headquarters for them if your 
club has not yet seen them. No printed 
page nor pamphlet can impress the signif- 
icance of activities upon Kiwanians as does 
this visualization. 

The primary objective of the committee 
this year will probably be the promotion of 
a most aggressive program in the education 
and assimilation of new members. If Ki- 
wanis is to endure the prospective member 
must receive adequate information in rela- 
tion to the responsibility of his membership, 
and a new member must have definite in- 
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struction in Kiwanis and must be built into 
the fellowship and active work of the club. 
The Committee has already received re- 
quest for a brief history of Kiwanis. A 
committee of International officers under the 
leadership of Past International President 
John H. Moss is at work preparing a com- 
plete history of Kiwanis. Inasmuch as this 
entails a vast amount of detail work the 
Committee on Kiwanis Education hopes to 
prepare a brief history to be used until the 
complete history is ready for distribution. 


* * * 


eMusic 
HE International Committee on Music 
for 1927-1928 consists of the following: 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chairman, New York; 
Ray B. 
Thomas C. Morgan, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan; Marvin Rankin, Albany, Alabama; and 


Bowden, Bozeman, Montana; 


Victor Saudek, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This committee will issue at an early date 
a brief bulletin concerning the musical ac- 
tivities of Kiwanis for distribution with the 
Manual for Club Officers, and this should 
prove helpful to local chairmen of Commit- 
tees on Music and song leaders. 

There has already been such a demand 
for the revised “Songs of Kiwanis” that a 
new edition will shortly be printed, contain- 
The 
song book will continue to be printed in two 


ing a few changes and corrections. 


forms, with and without music, as this has 
The 
books with music are to be had in quantity 


proved both practical and popular. 


for as little as thirteen cents each, while the 
word books cost only five cents each. 

There have been some inquiries concern- 
ing quartet arrangements. Clubs are urged 
to write to International Headquarters, stat- 
ing which numbers they would like to have 
in this form. Many are already available, 
and others can be so arranged if the demand 
is sufhciently great. Orchestrations and band 
arrangements may also be had for many of 
the songs in the new book. 

Where the music is not included (because 
of copyright restrictions) clubs should have 
no difficulty in securing the necessary sheet 
music for pianists. If necessary this also may 
be ordered through International Headquar- 
ters and will be supplied at cost, plus 
postage. 

The International Committee 
will welcome any comments on the new song 
book, and particularly any suggestions for 
its further improvement. 


on Music 
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eNontana 


HE seventh annual convention of the 

Montana District was held at Bozeman, 
Montana, August 24-26, 1927. The conven- 
tion opened with an informal reception and 
entertainment in the lobby of the Bozeman 
Hotel, convention headquarters, on Wednes- 
day evening, August 24. There was also 
a District Executive Committee meeting, at 
which all clubs of the district except four 
were represented. 

The convention business sessions opened 
Thursday morning in the Municipal thea- 
ter. After addresses of welcome by the 
mayor of Bozeman, the president of the 
Rotary club, and others, District Governor 
Daniel J. Heyfron made his report, review- 
ing at length the development in and accom- 
plishments of the district for the first seven 
months of the year. Lieutenant Governors 
Frank Williams of Kalispell and John Han- 
ley of Lewistown followed with their re- 
ports. 

These reports consumed the entire morn- 
At noon a luncheon was held, 
more than two hundred fifty Kiwanians be- 
ing in attendance. The outstanding feature 
of the luncheon was a most interesting and 
inspiring address on Kiwanis by Rev. H. G. 
Klemme of Bozeman. 

One of the most impressive ceremonies of 
the entire convention came Thursday after- 
noon when International Secretary Fred. C. 
W. Parker presented the Canadian Union 
Jack to the district on behalf of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Vancouver, B. C. Acceptance 
of this splendid gift on behalf of the dis- 
trict was made by District Secretary Sid. F. 
Howard, which was followed by singing of 
“God Save the King” by the entire con- 
vention. 


ing session. 





Every district committee was represented 
and made a written report at the designated 
time in the program. This is really a most 
remarkable record, and speaks well for the 
functioning of the district’s committees and 
the activities of its officers. 

The International representatives at the 
convention were Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker and Treasurer Raymond M, Cross- 
man of Omaha. Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Chair- 
man of the International Committee on Mu- 
sic, was also in attendance, and addressed 
the gathering on “Common Sense in Music.” 
The townspeople of Bozeman were especial- 
ly invited to the session at which Dr. Spaeth 
spoke and the large municipal auditorium 
was filled to capacity. 

A luncheon for the ladies attending the 
convention was given Thursday noon at the 
Three Bears Inn, several miles out of Boze- 
man. A dinner dance, attended by more 
than 450 Kiwanians and. their ladies was 
held Thursday evening at the new Gallatin 
Gateway Inn at Salesville through the cour- 
tesy of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway. 

Friday’s sessions concluded the commit- 
tee and officers’ reports. Marion Dietrich of 
Billings was elected District Governor; Wil- 
liam E. Pierce of Butte, Harry W. Reif of 
Bozeman and Russell G. Abbott of Helena, 
Lieutenant Governors. Butte was recom- 
mended for the 1928 convention. Resolutions 
urging International to take up forest con- 
servation work as one of its objectives, call- 
ing upon all clubs of the district to plan 
upon full representations at Seattle in 1928, 
endorsing the objects and objectives of In- 
ternational for the year 1927-28, thanking 
the district officers for their splendid work 
during the past year, and thanking the 


Bozeman club and citizens of Bozeman in 
general for their hospitality, were adopted. 


The convention was concluded Friday 
evening with the Governor’s Ball at the 
Elks Temple, where the Kiwanians and 


their ladies enjoyed dancing until after mid- 
night. 

Registration at the convention this year 
reached a new high mark of 399—nearly 
20 per cent greater than at any previous 
district convention. Of this number 163 
were ladies, and the success of the conven- 
tion was in no small measure due to their 
presence at practically all of its sessions. 

As a fitting climax to the entertainment 
features of the convention, the Bozeman club 
planned a two day trip through Yellow- 
stone National Park. Two hundred seventy- 
four of those registered for the convention 
took the park trip Saturday and Sunday. 
Entrance to the park was made through the 
Gallatin canyon and West Yellowstone, one 
of the most beautiful approaches to this 
greatest of nature’s wonderlands. Luncheon 
was served at Old Faithful lodge, the party 
continuing in the afternoon around Yellow- 
stone lake to the Canyon lodge where the 
dining room was reserved for a Kiwanis 
dinner at seven. The night was spent at 
Canyon lodge, special entertainment and 
dancing being provided for the party by 
the park management. Sunday morning a 
large part of the party descended to the 
foot of Uncle Tom’s trail, 1200 feet down 
in the Grand Canyon, at the foot of the 
lower falls. The entire party also visited 


the summit of Mount Washburn, elevation 
10,317 feet, and Tower falls on the trip from 
the Grand Canyon to Mammoth Springs. 
On Sunday evening the delegation met with 
the Livingston Kiwanis club, and more than 
three hundred persons attended. 














‘ 
Roseburg, Coos Bay, Reedsport, Eugene, Ashland, Medford and Klamath Falls were represented at the inter-club meeting held at Roseburg, Oregon, on July 29. 
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All who have attended former district 
conventions join in declaring the 1927 con- 
vention to be by far the best ever held, both 
from a standpoint of Kiwanis accomplish- 
ments reviewed, and attendance and enter- 
The stimulus 
acquired and impetus provided will assure 


tainment features provided. 


a splendid Montana representation at Seat- 
tle in 1928 and at future conventions of the 
district. 


* * * 


Lieutenant Governor Frank L. Whitelock, 
Bell. 

“Vocational Guidance” by Lieutenant 
Governor Reuben C. Hill, Exeter. 

Other addresses and reports included: 

“Key Club” by F. C. Vincent, Sacramento. 

Preliminary report by the District His- 
torian A. Heber Winder, Riverside. 

Reports by District Secretary-Treasurer 
Fred S. Kistemann. 
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presided and Past Governors Charles F. 
Riddell, Sylvester W. Lawrence, C. C. Lan- 
try and International Trustee James P. 
Neal were official aides. Representatives of 
Kiwanis International were International 
Trustee Charles F. Adams of Calgary and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker 
of Chicago. Sixty-six of the seventy-one 
clubs were in attendance with a total regis- 
tration of nine hundred and four. 

A pre-convention 





(California- 


Ney ‘ada 


LUBS have re- 
cently been com- 
pleted at Buena Park 
and San Gabriel, Cal- 
ifornia, bringing the 
total number of clubs 


in the  California- 
Nevada District to 
112 


Charters have been 
presented by Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
Robert T. Radford to 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Altadena and by 
Lieutenant Governor 
Isador G. Meyer to 
the Kiwanis Club of 
Arcata. Both of these 
affairs were well at- 





tended by large dele- 
gations from nearby 
enjoyed 
splendid programs. 


clubs and 





Inspirational Service 
at the First Presby- 
terian Church on Sun- 
day evening provided 
a wonderful _ back- 
ground for the en- 
suing sessions. The 
principal address was 
delivered by Interna- 
tional Trustee James 
P. Neal, and out- 
standing musical 
numbers were given 
by representatives of 
the Spokane, Aber- 
deen, Baker, and 
Portland clubs. Trus- 
tee Neal’s address 
“Looking Ahead,” 
was broadcast over 
Radio KGA. During 
the afternoon the dele- 
gates visited the nine 
residences maintained 
by Spokane Kiwan- 
ians for the Pen- 





sioned Mothers of 
a the city. 
— Breakfast sessions 





The mid-summer = 
District Trustees’ 
Meeting was held at 
Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, on Saturday, 
August 20, at which 
ninety-eight clubs were represented, the total 
attendance being approximately two hundred 
fifty Kiwanians and fifty ladies. The meet- 
ing was called to order by District Governor 
Wendell C. Thomas at 9 A.M. and lasted 
until 6 p.m. A Kiwanis luncheon under the 
auspices of the Kiwanis Club of Santa Bar- 
bara was held at noon. 

Addresses were given on the following 
subjects, which in each instance, were fol- 
lowed by a full discussion of the subject: 

“Inter-Club Relations” by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Wm. A. Atchison, Stockton. 

“Planning Luncheon Programs” by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Thomas H. Shore, San 
Diego. 

“Kiwanis Education” by Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor J. J. Benton, Berkeley. 

“The Sponsors’ Responsibility” by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Robert T. Radford, Mon- 
rovia. 

“Road Signs” by Lieutenant Governor Isa- 
dore G. Meyer, Vallejo. 

“Value of Kiwanis Membership” by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Irwin E. Farrar, Hemet. 

“Improving Attendance” by Lieutenant 
Governor Fred J. Goble, Santa Maria. 

“Membership Turnover” by Past District 
Governor A. Heber Winder, Riverside. 

“Keeping Members Active” by Lieutenant 
Governor Fred L. Porter, Hollywood. 

“Extension Work” by Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Nelson M. Launer, La Habra. 

“Business Standards and Methods” by 


District Gevernor for 1928. 


At the Pacific-Northwest District Convention, Spokane, August 22-23, 1927. District Governor 
Jack Magladry (right) congratulates Alfred H. Syverson (left) upon his unanimous election as 
The background, left to right: Fred. C. W. 
Secretary; Charles F. Adams, International Trustee; Harold C. Jones, District Secretary-Treasurer ; 
James P. Neal, International Trustee; Charles A. Platt, District Trustee, Spokane Kiwanis club. 


“Relationship—Club to International” by 
International Trustee Charles E. Rinehart, 
San Diego. 

Report of the Committee on Laws and 
Regulations by Philip N. McCaughan, Chair- 
man, Long Beach. 

The Kiwanis Club of Sacramento and the 
Kiwanis Club of Monterey presented in- 
vitations for the 1928 district convention. 

The members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Hollywood, under the direction of General 
Chairman J. Don Mahaffey, are putting in 
long hours and giving serious thought to 
the preparations for the California-Nevada 
District Convention to be held at Holly- 
wood, California, on November 3, 4, and 5. 
All indications point to a record-breaking 
registration and the best and biggest dis- 
trict convention this district has ever held. 

A most cordial invitation is herewith ex- 
tended to all Kiwanians who may be in 
California on November 3, 4, and 5, to join 
with and attend California-Nevada’s 1927 
district convention at Hollywood, California. 


Pa cific-Northw est 


HE tenth annual convention of the 
Pacific-Northwest District convened at 
Spokane, Washington, on August 22. Dis- 
trict Governor Jack S. Magladry of Eugene 


of district trustees and 
other club officers 
were presided over by 
Governor Magladry 
and similar meetings 
of secretaries were held under the direc- 
tion of District Secretary Harold C. Jones. 
Many matters of deep import to the clubs 
were brought up and thoroughly discussed. 


Parker, International 


As arranged by Convention Program 
Chairman Alfred H. Syverson of Spokane, 
no addresses were scheduled for the con- 
vention sessions and the programs were con- 
fined to district routine and discussions of 
Kiwanis objectives and approved practices, 
with a general leader and a representative 
of the large, medium sized and small clubs 
opening each topic. The subjects thus cov- 
ered were: “Membership Turnover and How 
to Prevent It’; “Selection, Classification and 
Education of New Members”; “How to Se- 
lect Activities”; “Extension Work’; “Voca- 
tional Guidance”; “Under-Privileged 
Child”; and “Improving Relations between 
the City Man and the Farmer.” Splendid 
papers introducing these topics were read 
by Lieutenant Governor A. R. Metz of Ever- 
ett; Past Lieutenant Governor Ray Venables 
of Yakima; Past Governor C. C. Lantry of 
Spokane; Secretary Harry Nobbs of Van- 
couver, B. C.; Lieutenant Governor Harold 
L. Dixon of New Westminster; Past Presi- 
dent Fred J. Sievers of Pullman. Future 
extension prospects were discussed by the 
Lieutenant Governors Harold L. Dixon, A. 
R. Metz, J. H. Roberts, John L. Wallace, 
Thomas Neill, Z. E. Merrill and George C. 
Huggins. , 

District committee reports were made by 
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the following chairmen: Finance, Walter H. 
Robertson; Music, Hugh Winder; Public 
Affairs, Robin V. Welts; Good Will and 
Grievance, Stanley W. Brown; Inter-Club 
Relations, Dr. Fred J. Cullen; Laws and 
Regulations, Fred M. Bond; Publicity, Fred 
G. Rounds; and Vocational Guidance, Har- 
old P. Bergen. 

District Governor Jack Magladry in his 
annual message paid tribute to the lieu- 
tenant governors for their frequent visita- 
tion of clubs. He called attention to the 
growth of the district to its present strength 
of 71 clubs with 4,485 members and told 
of his visits to 30 of these clubs during the 
past four months. 

District Secretary Harold C. Jones in his 
report, pointed to the increased activities, 
finer relationships between clubs and _ in- 
dividuals, more systematic programs, high- 
er objectives and increased membership as 
the manifestations of a general, healthy 
growth of the Kiwanis plan. 

The noon luncheons were devoted to rec- 
reations with features presented by enter- 
tainers from the Spokane, Seattle, Moscow, 
Eugene, Aberdeen, Portland and Yakima 
clubs. The Tuesday noon affair was in 
charge of the Seattle club and interesting 
events were introduced with the Interna- 
tional Convention at Seattle in 1928 as the 
motif. 

Monday evening the Governor’s Banquet 
was given at the Armory with Past Gov- 
ernor S. W. Lawrence presiding. Interna- 
tional Trustee Charles F. Adams gave the 
keynote address. The speaker pointed out 
that Kiwanis helpfulness and usefulness is 
constantly being enlarged and that new 
fields of activity are looming upon the 
horizon, all through the thought and efforts 
of individual Kiwanians everywhere who, 
in truth, constitute Kiwanis International. 
Following the banquet the Governor’s Ball 
was enjoyed at the Garden Dancing Palace. 

Aberdeen was recommended as the 1928 
district convention city at the Tuesday af- 
ternoon session. The clubs of the district 
were divided into eight divisions in place 
of seven in order to more evenly divide 
the work of the Lieutenant Governors. Of- 
ficers elected were: Alfred H. Syverson, 
Spokane, Governor; Lieutenant Governors: 
Robin V. Welts of Mt. Vernon; Stanley W. 
Brown of Auburn; Dr. Fred J. Cullen of 
Puyallup; Mark M. Moulton of Kenne- 
wick; Arthur L. Earin of Coeur d’Alene; 


Charles F. Walker of Portland; Dr. Henry 
E. Morris of Salem, and Jay H. Upton of 
Bend. Harold C. Jones of Portland was re- 
appointed District Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention closed with a banquet and 
carnival at Natatorium Park. A minstrel 
show by members of the Yakima Kiwanis 
club, together with entertainment numbers 
by representatives of the Seattle club; Cor- 
vallis, Yakima, Seattle, Aberdeen, Baker 
and Portland clubs furnished the fun events 
during the banquet. The convention was 
officially closed by an outstanding message 
from International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker who told of the possibilities of Ki- 
wanis development and of the joy of service 
under the slogan “We Build.” 

Too much cannot be said of the conven- 
tion arrangements made by A. H. Syver- 
son, Phil Brooke, Charles A. Platt, Al Meese, 
Harold Fraser, Al Rogers and a host of other 
Spokane Kiwanis leaders who exerted every 
effort to make their guests happy. The 
splendid affairs for the ladies of the con- 
vention were novel and entertaining and 
perfectly handled by Mrs. A. H. Syverson, 
Mrs. Arnold Gleason, Mrs. S. A. Kim- 
brough and Mrs. C. D. McBean. 

It was evident throughout the conven- 
tion that the thoughts of Pacific-Northwest 
Kiwanians are seriously fixed upon the 1928 
International Convention and that every ef- 
fort will be made to assist Seattle in enter- 
taining the Kiwanians of the continent next 
year. 


* * * 


(olorado-H ‘yoming 


URING the days of August 19 and 20 
anyone setting foot in the city of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, could not have missed 
their guess that Kiwanis was in reality 
host supported by each and every public 
institution, store and home in extending a 
genuine greeting to the delegates and ladies 
in attendance at the seventh annual con- 
vention of the Colorado-Wyoming District. 
From the standpoint of attendance it was 
the best yet with 275 registration. The 
program from an early hour on Friday the 
19th to midnight Saturday the 20th was 
crowded with unique and pleasing forms 
of entertainment. Only two clubs were not 
represented. 
The convention, itself, was preceded by 
a meeting of the Board of District Trustees 
and club officers. At this meeting District 


Governor W. L. Boatright presided, bring- 
ing to the meeting some of the more per- 
tinent questions affecting the entire district. 

International Treasurer, Raymond M. 
Crossman of Omaha, Nebraska, represented 
Kiwanis International while Percy R. Mon- 
son of the Service Department of Inter- 
national Headquarters was assigned as the 
staff man. 

The general plan of the convention pro- 
gram followed that of the International Con- 
vention at Memphis in that the general ses- 
sions were to a large extent done away with 
and substituted by general conferences in 
which topics of club administration were 
discussed. 

With the exception at the general session 
held on Saturday morning when Mr. George 
S. Holmes of the Denver club delivered a 
very constructive address on “Kiwanis in 
Building Future Citizens” in which he urged 
that Kiwanis include in its membership rep- 
resentatives of children’s welfare agencies, 
especially those who have character building 
as an objective, and a similar enjoyable 
discussion by the Reverend Wilson P. Ard 
of Denver emphasizing personal contact, 
personal effort and personal example, and 
the advisability of clubs working with the 
schools on Americanization, all set speeches 
were confined to the luncheons and District 
Governor’s Banquet. 

The conferences were very successful from 
the standpoint of the many that participated 
in them bringing to the convention a prac- 
tical knowledge in handling some of the 
problems common to all. 

Never was there a gathering in which 
a finer spirit existed than at the two lunch- 
eons and the banquet on Saturday evening. 
The singing led by Messrs. J. D. McIntyre 
of Fort Collins, and C. C. Moore, of Denver, 
with Mr. M. D. Bradfield of Fort Collins 
at the piano, was thoroughly entered into, 
going to show the singing qualities of the 
district. 

At the luncheon on Friday presided over 
by Captain Ward H. Maris, President of 
the Fort Collins club, formal addresses of 
welcome were extended by the mayor of 
Fort Collins, presidents of the Rotary, Lions 
and Exchange clubs and also by the presi- 
dent of the Fort Collins Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The banquet, as equally the luncheons, 
were all very daintily served and the qual- 
ity of food surpassed all human recollec- 























The Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District Convention was held at Racine, Wisconsin, August 15, 16 and 17, 
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tions. With Past Governor Harry B. Dur- 
ham, as toastmaster, genuine humor and 
wit created the right kind of atmosphere. 
At each of 


very excellent program of instrumental and 


the luncheons and banquet a 


vocal items had been arranged. 

At the banquet Mr. Raymond M. Cross- 
Treasurer, delivered a 
“The Power of Ki- 
likened Kiwanis to the 
As the Mississippi gets 


man, International 


masterful address on 
wanis’.in which he 
Mississippi River. 

its power from innumerable springs, brooks 
and rivers pouring their water into it, so 
Kiwanis represents all the power contributed 
by the districts that 


compose it The thus 


individual clubs and 


great accu- 


mulated is used for the 


power 


betterment of Ki- 


wanis. Mr. Crossman showed the source, 
nature, channel and use of “The Power of 
Kiwanis 


Curtis of Fort 
instructive 


The Reverend Stanley A, 


Collins also delivered a very 


address on “Bones” which was thoroughly 


enjoved 


District Governor W. L. Boatright of 
Golden addressed the meeting in a very 
impressive way introducing the newly 
elected officers as follows: District Gover- 


nor Charles A, 


(,overnors: 


Cullen, Casper, Wyoming. 
Northern 
E. Ewel, Douglas, Wyoming; Central Divi- 
Floyd E. Pool, 
Southern Division, Senator W. O. Peterson, 
Pueblo, Colorado; Treasurer, C. D. Jolly, 
Trinidad, Colorado, 

Past 
half of the Colorado Springs club and the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, extended 


Lieutenant Division, 


Denver, Colorado; 


s10n, 


Governor E. C. van Diest on be- 


a cordial invitation to hold the district con- 
vention for 1928 at Colorado Springs. 
The District 
imously voted in favor of an amendment to 


Colorado-Wvyoming unan- 
their district by-laws calling for a sum of 
$.so per capita to be set aside for conven- 
tion purposes only. 

The reports as submitted by the chairmen 
of the district’s standing committees deserve 











Bird houses, bird baths, old nests, plants and shrubs were exhibited as a part of the Natare Lovers’ Project sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
Kansas, 


THE KIWANIS 


The report of the 
Child 


was 


very favorable comment. 
Committee on  Under-Privileged 
that the district as a 
actively carrying on a program of excep- 
tional interest and value. 

The picnic held on Friday evening in the 
city park was a great success. ‘The entire 
park and equipment, including boats, launch, 
swimming beach, pavilion, and dance hall, 
was reserved for the use of Kiwanians. The 
Karnival was one of the most clever stunts 


showed whole 


imaginable. Side shows burlesquing each 
club in the district were held in areas sep- 
bunting. 


“Phoney” money ad- 


paid for 


arated by 
shows and 
skill. A Karnival 
added to the Hilarity, 
merriment, and jovial good feeling marked 


mitted one to these 


games of chance and 


clown band din. 
this “high spot” in the recreational activi- 
ties of the convention. 

The Karnival was followed by a dance. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
manner in which the entire city entered into 
the spirit of the occasion. It would have 
been a difhcult feat to locate a store that 
did not in some manner or other exhibit a 


Kiwanis emblem. So many of the stores 
had gone one step further in showing in their 
some 


work of the clubs that it was determined to 


windows exhibit demonstrating the 
offer three prizes, first, second and third, 
as an award for the best window display. 
The two days in Fort Collins at the dis- 
trict convention were well spent in further- 
ing the purposes and understanding of Ki- 
wanis and the pleasures enjoyed through 


the making of new and the renewing of 


old friendships. 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


HE ninth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District was 
held at Racine, August 15, 16 and 17, The 
first morning was devoted to fifteen simul- 


taneous conferences and reports of district 
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officers. At the Monday noon luncheon Past 
International President John H. Moss spoke 
on “Kiwanis—an Opportunity.” In the af- 
ternoon the convention was addressed by 
Rodney H. Brandon, former lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
on “The Under-Privileged Child.” A gen- 
eral conference followed, led by Emery 
Martin, district chairman of publicity, and 
George S. French of International Head- 
quarters, 

Following an air concert by the 
American Legion Girls’ Band sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of South Milwaukee, the 
District Banquet, attended by 
over six hundred, was held in the auditorium 
of the Racine Memorial Building. The 
speakers at the banquet were Governor Fred 
R. Zimmermann of the State of Wisconsin, 
and Nic LeGrand, Immediate Past Gover- 
nor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District. A not- 
able feature of the evening was a demonstra- 
tion by moonlight on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, by the Racine American Legion 
Drum Corps. 

Tuesday 


open 


Governor’s 


after the presidents, 
secretaries and trustees had held breakfast 
conferences, the convention was 
featured by addresses: Leon H. Robbins of 
Racine, “A Better Relationship Between the 
Country and the City Man,” and George S. 
French, “Mechanics of Kiwanis.” _Inter- 
national Trustee Horace W. McDavid spoke 
at the Tuesday luncheon about the “De- 
mands of Kiwanis.” At the afternoon ses- 
sion Superior, Wisconsin, was recommended 
for the 1928 convention and the following 


morning, 


session 


officers were elected for 1928: District Gov- 
ernor, Bert F. Zinn of Milwaukee; District 
Rogers of 
Racine; Lieutenant Governors, Julius T. 
Hage, Westby; Asa M. Royce, Platteville; 


Treasurer (re-elected) Henry J. 


Harrison U. Wood, Racine; Oliver M. 
Schaus, Ironwood; Harrison L. Garner, 
Madison; Norton J. Williams, Neenah; 


Dr. W. I. MacFarlane, Tomahawk; and 
R. F. Malia, Green Bay. Wednesday, golf. 
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The 1926 Efficiency Contest Reports 


II. Billings, Montana, Winner in Silver Division 


PREFACE 


N presenting a report of activities of this 
] club, in order to determine the effort re- 
quired in the Montana District and Billings, 
it is well to make the following observations: 

Montana is 767 miles long and 312 miles 
wide, with a total area of 147,655 square 
miles, and has a population of 714,000. Dis- 
tances to nearest club are; north 127 miles, 
east 146, south none, west 115. To attend 
the district meetings this year, including the 
district convention, required a round trip of 
472 to 524 miles, 

Billings, having a population of approxi- 
mately 17,500, does not present the same op- 
portunities for service as cities of larger size 
and being a wholesale and jobbing center, 
and many of our members being representa- 
tives of such businesses, requiring their ab- 
sence from the city many times in the year, 
we are necessarily handicapped in attend- 
ance, which cannot be remedied by visiting 
near-by clubs. Our distance from other 
clubs makes inter-club meetings next to im- 
possible. 

Every member is on a committee, and 
every committee has been required to report 
to the board of directors at least three times 
during the year; so that every committee has 
functioned. 

If we have an outstanding work for the 
year, it has been our under-privileged child 
activity, but we have endeavored to carry 
on a well-balanced program of activities 
according to the International Objectives 
and to conform strictly to suggestions of 
Kiwanis International. 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


January 
ELPED make a success of Billings 
Corn and Bean Show. Two hun- 
dred and sixty-two exhibits of 
corn, beans and potatoes displayed. 
Dance and entertainment was held for 
farmers. 

Internationally famous Chieftain Plenty 
Coos, statesman and peacemaker of Crow 
Indian Tribe continued as honorary mem- 
ber. 

Through Kiwanis coéperation, impetus 
given to Midland Empire Livestock Show 
designed to show results obtained by better 
livestock. 

Kiwanian Hart, elected President of 
Chamber of Commerce, resulting in most 
successful year known to chamber. Sup- 
ported in projects by Kiwanis. 

Entire club met with Laurel Prospect Club 
for regular club meeting, 15 miles west of 
Billings, 77 leading Laurel business men 
attended. Program—Agricultural outlook 
for Montana; principal speaker—A. A. 
Ogard, of Montana University, whose ef- 
forts have enabled Montana to capture many 
prizes at International Hay and Grain Show. 


Loan made to polytechnic student, enabling 
him to complete year’s study. 


February 


Boy’s committee provides boys employ- 
ment to assist in schooling expenses; 25 boys 
were placed. 

Most coveted prize of Eastern Montana 
Basket Ball Tournament, a gold medal for 
best sportsmanship, given annually by club, 
presented to winner. Coéperated with Com- 
mercial Club in all entertainment. Dance 
and luncheon given for players by Kiwanis. 
At least 400 attended and our facilities were 
taxed far beyond capacity. 

Gave prizes for best essays on Washington 
and Lincoln, by school children. 

Milk-for-health campaign began _ this 
month by distribution of free milk to needy 
students, and the encouragement of its use 
by others. 

Coéperated with Automobile and Manu- 
facturers’ Show. Most merchants who put 
this project over were Kiwanians. This 
trade exposition was visited by over 10,000 
people despite inclement weather and has 
been made annual affair. 

Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and South 
Dakota farmers, touring the west, sponsored 
by the Northern Pacific, taken in charge here 
by Kiwanian Junod, who accompanied them 
on several hundred mile trip in district. 


March 


With Lions and Rotary furnished our full 
quota for inter-club male chorus, now a 
permanent organization, used on many occa- 
sions, 

Coéperated with Women’s Club in bring- 
ing Judge Lindsey for lecture on child wel- 
fare. 

Assisted in and supported Girls’ Vocation- 
al Conference, sponsored by Women’s Club. 

Joined high school at regular luncheon in 
domestic science department and _ visited 
class rooms. 

Free examination and glasses furnished 
twenty-seven school children at recommenda- 
tion of Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child. 

Attended, with other service clubs, annual 
dinner of the Commercial Club. 

Kiwanians made it possible for Billings 
basket ball team, Montana champions, to 
attend Chicago interscholastic meet, by rais- 
ing $380.00 among club members outside 
our budget. 

Created and adopted plan for revolving 
fund to help worthy students. 

Helped local music committee to entertain 
85 out-of-town music students during Music 
Week. 

Club members went 13 miles to Hillcrest 
community for get-together meeting with 
farmers of that community. Speakers and 
entertainment provided by club. Picture 
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presented for their hall. Requested to re- 


turn. 
A pril 
High School basket ball team welcomed 
at depot by club with band on return from 
Chicago. 
Eighty club members went to Ballantine 
27 miles east for community meeting with 


farmers. Club furnished orchestra and 
speakers. Seventy-five farmers and wives 
attended. Want us to come again. 


Further impetus given to Milk-for-health 
campaign, by coéperating in giving prizes 
for best essays on milk. 

Held interesting meeting with Professional 
Men’s Club of Columbus, 47 miles west of 
Billings, large attendance; purpose, good 
will and possibility of new club. 

To further better relations between city 
man and farmer, we supported movement, 
which resulted in modification of obnox- 
ious meat and milk ordinance, which was 
handicapping farmers. 


May 


By cooperating with county commissioners, 
Commercial Club, and state highway com- 
mission were instrumental in getting a 12 
mile cut-off unit of Custer Battlefield High- 
way completed at cost of $250,000.00. 

Guests of Commercial Club with Rotary 
and Lions clubs for luncheon. 

Appropriated $100.00 for clinic under di- 
rection of Kiwanian Bert Stripp, where over 
1,000 children were examined free for ade- 
noids, tonsils and goitre. 

Annual luncheon with G. A. R., Spanish 
War, Indian War and World War veterans. 

Sponsored marble tournament in conjunc- 
tion with Y. M. C. A. Kiwanians judged 
contest, provided and presented medals to 
winners, 


June 


Meeting at Canyon Creek with farmers. 
Club furnished speakers, orchestra and club 
quartette. Large attendance. Will return 
in 1927. 

Greetings, visits and welcome extended 
Lions for district convention by Kiwanian- 
Mayor Grafton. Kiwanis did all possible to 
make their meeting a success. 

Kiwanis attends joint meeting of Rotary 
for all clubs. 

An event which attained national prom- 
inence during this month held on the battle- 
field was the commemoration of Custer’s 
Massacre or Battle of the Little Big Horn. 
An activity of several communities to which 
Kiwanians contributed liberally. 


July 


Furnished transportation for 70 boys at- 
tending Y. M. C. A. summer camp, 6 boys 
assisted financially reported experiences to 


club. 
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Kiwanians codperated with Commercial 
Club in old-time Fourth-of-July celebration. 

Members give road maps and literature 
on Montana, at city tourist park, one of the 
finest in the northwest. Have contributed 
and maintained 96 tables for tourists. Tables 
all repainted this year, costing club $187.65. 


August 
Furnished special Montana dinner for 
President Amerman party aboard the 


Northern Pacific on entering Montana; re- 
turning from district convention club greeted 
party at depot and presented President 
Amerman with picture. 

Provided work for 31 boys who could not 
continue school without work. 

Club promoted home talent vaudeville 
show; netted $975.00 for under-privileged 
child fund. 

As in past years, club furnished trans- 
portation for girls attending summer camp, 
70 miles into heart of Rockies. 


September 


Members attended Huntley Project Fair, 
16 miles from Billings, on government ex- 
perimental farm, and assisted in entertain- 
ment. 

Midland Empire Fair Board entertained 
at club luncheon, full support pledged to 
make fair greater success, 

Commercial Club, Lions and Rotary enter- 
tained at regular meeting stressing impor- 
tance of supporting Montana Good Roads 
Measure. 

Fifteen Kiwanians appointed to canvass 
voters, resulted in passage of gasoline tax 
bill for purpose of matching federal road 
funds for Montana. 

One hundred and fifteen Billings teach- 
ers honored at reception and dance, pro- 
moted better relationship between teacher 
and citizens. Reports indicated innovation 
successful, 


October 


Meet with polytechnic students, schools 
for under-privileged children, program 
ideals of Kiwanis, annual affair. 
Effectively Community Chest 
drive, pushed to successful conclusion under 
the leadership of International Trustee Snell, 
Chairman of Chest drives since inception. 
Through our efforts, city fenced dangerous 


active in 


open ditch near school. 

One hundred Kiwanis Song Books pre- 
sented Parent-Teachers Association. 

Another meeting furthering good will be- 
tween town and country held at Shepherd 
Undertaking difficult because 
no community available. Special 
music, Club Members talked. Effort brought 
out over 300 farmers. Seventy Kiwanians 
attended. Resulting in formation commu- 
nity center and request to return. 

Farmers of Hillcrest community, previous- 
ly visited, invited to luncheon, many at- 


1s miles out. 
center 


tending. 

Conducted intensive vote-as-you-please 
campaign, 20,000 stickers distributed on milk 
bottles, grocery packages, etc.; theatre slides 
run. Largest vote ever polled in county. 


November 


Assisted D. A. R. in public presentation 
of naturalization certificates to applicants, 
with district judge and chief naturalization 
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examiner, who commended our new activity 
in thus welcoming new citizens. 

Circulated petition assisting county com- 
missioners in financing agricultural exhibit 
at Chicago, 

Music furnished Garfield School orchestra. 

Thirty-seven Yellowstone County school 
boys brought to city, shown our industrial 
plants, after which they were our luncheon 
guests, where impressions were related and 
souvenirs presented. We returned them to 
their homes with warm regard for Kiwanis 
and Billings. 

Supported establishment of Billings Na- 
tional Guard unit. Now realized. 

Support project urging President Coolidge 
to spend vacation in Montana. 

Lincoln pictures with engraved Kiwanis 
emblem presented all farm communities 
visited. 

December 

Materially assisted Commercial Club in 
successful Farmers’ Convention. 

Ladies serving luncheons during year pre- 
sented Christmas gifts. 

Outstanding activity initiated providing 
Christmas for 114 needy farmers’ children 
not included in city charities, demanding 
27 mile drives in bitter Many 
letters indicated this was the only Christmas 
cheer that came into the lives of these chil- 
dren. Work all done personally by Ki- 
wanians. 


weather. 


Year-Round and Special Activities 

Codperated with city park board in mat- 
ters of heating municipal natatorium, estab- 
lishing athletic park, and new swimming 
pool in North Park. To promote publicity, 
a press representative has been invited to 
every luncheon as the guest of the club. 
Arranged visit of Schumann-Heink and party 
to orthopedic ward at hospital and school 
where she entertained crippled children. 
Once a year we invite county commissioners 
as our guests; as we also do at another meet- 
ing with Midland Empire Fair Board and 
pledge them our support. We supply and 
maintain necessary repairs for tables and 
benches at Billings Tourist Park, furnished 
originally by us. We maintain public drink- 
ing fountains on the busy corners of the 
city during the middle of the year. Each 
year, one day, usually our regular luncheon 
day, is designated “Kiwanis Day” at the 
Midland Empire Fair, one of the largest 
fairs in the northwest. This year we re- 
paired to the fair grounds immediately after 
our regular luncheon and went to the fair 
in a body. 

At the suggestion of our board of direc- 
tors, there has been held regularly about 
every two weeks this year a meeting of 
presidents of all service clubs in Billings. 
This has resulted in excellent feeling be- 
tween the clubs, complete understanding of 
methods of working, finer codperation be- 
tween the clubs and Chamber of Commerce, 
and has eliminated entirely duplication of 
efforts. 


Under-Privileged Child Work 

Two luncheon programs. Five entertain- 
ments for kiddies at Orthopedic School and 
Hospital. Furnished cars during the year 
on several occasions to transport crippled 
children of Orthopedic School to and from 
picture shows and vaudeville performances. 
Arranged band concert by Billings Munic- 
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ipal Band and provided picnic for crippled 
children at South Park, a very enjoyable 
affair, followed by ride about city with Ki- 
wanians, Over 1,000 students examined for 
goitre by Kiwanian Bert Stripp, now receiv- 
ing prophylactic treatment under supervision 
of school nurse. Twenty-seven children’s 
eyes examined, 25 furnished glasses and 2 
receiving treatment only. Entire expense 
paid by club, $165.00. Nineteen children 
examined and operated on at tonsil and 
adenoid clinic, professional services donated, 
expenses paid by club. Twenty-eight cases 
of defective teeth examined and treated by 
dentists without charge, except necessary 
expense borne by us. Statistics of school 
nurse and teachers show increase of 10 to 
20 per cent in grades, in almost every in- 
stance, for these 74 cases. 
program for distributing milk in schools, 
35,732 bottles of milk were distributed by 
us between January 18 and April 30. An 
increased number was distributed between 
September 1 and December 31, totaling about 
55,000. We pay for milk used in two 
schools by children unable to buy it. Statis- 
tics are kept, and in each case where chil- 
dren had gained from four to eight pounds 
their grades increased from 10 to 25 per 
cent in six weeks. 

Financial assistance in form of loans 
given to student of Polytechnic Institute 
and State Normal. Loans have been repaid 
in full and borrowers have continued their 
educations. Furnished financial 
in sending three girls to Vocational Con- 
gress, as well as assisting Women’s Club 
in entire activity. 

To replenish our under-privileged child 
fund, a vaudeville show was produced, net- 
ting the fund $975.00; thus insuring better 
activity along this line next year. 

Two doctor Kiwanians on this committee 
have taken care of all emergency cases of 
tonsils, adenoids, etc., which could not be 
held over until our regular clinics, resulting 
in one instance in saving the hearing of a 
ten-year-old boy. 

Made arrangements to send injured high 
school football player to Rochester, Minne- 
sota. At the close of the period covered by 
this report, he is on his way to Rochester: 
a stubborn case and we hope to save his 
life. 

Preparatory for another clinic and next 
year’s work, examinations are being made 
and statistics secured with reference to some 


Through our 


assistance 


twenty more children. 

The toys for our Christmas program were 
turned over to the Salvation Army for dis- 
tribution. 

The most discreet club members are placed 
on this committee, and every case coming 
under our supervis‘on is investigated, so 
we know that our efforts and money are 
spent wisely. 

A complete confidential report, with a pic- 
ture of the child in the case, family record, 
school statistics, record of our assistance, 
etc., is maintained by the Committee on 
Under-Privileged Child; and this report is 
supplemented from time to time with addi- 
tional data, so that we know whether our 
efforts have borne fruit. These records 
provide an excellent guide for future work. 
In every case we are assisted in securing 
information as to the financial condition 
of the family, health conditions in the home, 

(Turn io page 572) 
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Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, Meets at 

Glenwood Manual Training School 

Under the awspices of the Kiwanis Club 
of Englewood an under-privileged child 
meeting was held at the Glenwood Manual 
Training School for Boys, Glenwood, Illi- 
nois. ‘There were about seventy-five Ki- 
wanians and their families in attendance, 
including four members from Harvey, twelve 
from Chicago Heights, and thirteen from 
Englewood. 

At this occasion Dr. James Graybeal, 
chairman of the Committee on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child, delivered an address on the 
subject of “Kiwanis and the Under-Priv- 
ileged Child” wherein he brought forth 
the objects of Kiwanis in this particular field 
together with 
of the Englewood club in this work, thereby 
bringing to the attention of the 300 boys who 
were present at the meeting, the underlying 
principles governing the activities of Ki- 
wanis in boys’ work. Professor David M. 
Davidson, a member of the Englewood club, 
spoke on “Americanism” bringing out the 
fact that each boy in the United States was 
a future citizen entitled to all the rights 
and privileges thereof but also burdened 
with all the responsibilities incident there- 
to. Mr. Leo Phillips, Superintendent of the 
Glenwood Manual Training School for 
Boys, told about the splendid work being 
carried out by the school. Brief remarks 
were also made by Dr. F. P. Hammond, gov- 
ernor of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
George I. McEldowney, lieutenant gover- 
nor of Division 1, South, and Charles War- 
ren, president of the Chicago Heights Ki- 
wanis club. 


of endeavor the objectives 


* * 


Springfield, Illinois, Sponsors Scout 
Troop 

The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Illinois, 
has sponsored another Boy Scout troop. It 
is known as Troop 12 and is open to all 
boys of the city over twelve years of age. 
Classes in life-saving, first aid and other 
scout activities will be started immediately 
for this new troop. 


Radio Rodeo at Springfield, 
Massachusetts 

The Springfield, Massachusetts, Kiwanis 
club put on a “Radio-Rodeo” recently for 
the benefit of its child welfare fund. The 
“Rodeo” consisted of a. round-up of well- 
known and popular radio artists who had 
been entertaining the public ‘on the air” 
from Radio Stations WEAF and WJZ and 
were secured through the National Broad- 
casting Company’s Artist Bureau. It was 
felt that there was sufficient popular interest 
in radio to warrant the bringing of some 
of the better known artists to the city, in 
order that the public might see as well as 
hear them. 

The artists who appeared in person at the 
“Rodeo” were Graham McNamee; Milton J. 
Cross; the Utica Jubilee Singers; May Singhi 
Breen and Peter De Rose; The Bonnie Lad- 
dies, Lou Noll, James Whelan, Charles Ken- 
ney; Arcadia Birkenholz; Pauline Hag- 
gard; The Record Boys, Al Bernard, Sam- 
mie Stept, Frank Kamplain; and Anna 
Byrne and her La France Orchestra consist- 
ing of twenty pieces. 

After each performance dancing was en- 
joyed from eleven to two, music being 
furnished by Anna Byrne and her orchestra. 
An additional charge of fifty cents per per- 
son was made for dancing, which together 
with checking and refreshment privilege in- 
creased the net income somewhat over $500. 
No attempt was made to commercialize the 
program but the space on the back cover 
was sold to the music house, at whose store 
exchanges of the dummy tickets for regular 
seats were made, for the actual cost of the 
program. 

The stage of the Auditorium was set in 
replica of a broadcasting station studio. The 
club recognizes its indebtedness to Radio Sta- 
tion WBZ and its staff. This “Rodeo” was 
the largest assemblage of radio artists which 
had ever appeared together outside a broad- 
casting studio and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company was very much interested in 
the success of this performance. While the 
“Rodeo” was in progress many of the art- 
ists appeared before the regular weekly 


meeting of the club. The net addition to 
the child welfare fund as proceeds of the 
“Radio-Rodeo” was just under 
$2500. 


slightly 
* * * 


Brookville, Indiana, Presents Medals to 
Farmers 

Seven farmers in Franklin County have 
been declared winners of the Kiwanis med- 
als for the largest productions of corn and 
livestock during 1926. The medals 
presented to the farmers at a recent Kiwanis 
meeting. For several years the Kiwanis 
Club of Brookville, Indiana, has been mak- 
ing an effort to increase the interest in adult 
farm projects. 


were 


* * * 


Decatur, Alabama, Conducts Clinic 


In the budgeted program of the Decatur, 
Alabama, Kiwanis club, work with under 
privileged children has received the major 
portion of the effort. During the year 1926, 
it was decided, in order to give this work 
impetus in the community and at the same 
time render a great service to the under- 
privileged child, that a clinic be held, which 
was not only to reach the children of the 
community but to extend out into the rural 
districts. As usual in all small 
ties, the services of a specialist are not easily 
available for the average child, but through 
the efforts of the Kiwanis club the werk 
of three members of the Solomon Clinic of 
Louisville, Kentucky, were secured for the 
purpose of conducting this clinic. 

In order to make the clinic as general in 
its scope as possible, the codperation of the 
local unit of the State Medical Society and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
secured. Every member of the club was 
called on for service of one kind or another; 
some went into rural communities with the 
message of health, addressing community 
meetings, Sunday schools and church gather- 
ings, and explained the opportunities and 
advantages of the clinics. Others furnished 
cars to bring children to and from the clinic, 
and endeavored to keep in touch with the 
post treatments and extended cases. In all, 


communi- 

















Delegates who attended the Colorado-Wyoming District Convention at Fort Collins, Colorade, August 19 and 20, 
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Some of the children who were sent to a summer camp by the Kiwanis Club of Huron, South Dakota, 


visited the summer capitol at Rapid City. 


President Coolidge is in the center and H. M. Cass, Director 


ef the camp and chairman of the Committee on Under-Privileged Child is in back of him. 


some four hundred children were examined, 
cases diagnosed and treatment advised; one 
hundred and three tonsil-ectomies, and eight 
orthopedic operations were performed. 


. . * 


Pittsburg, Kansas, Helps Provide Joyful 
Vacation 

['wenty boys who were never able to at- 
tend a boys’ summer camp were made happy 
at “Camp Be Joyful” last summer through 
the generosity of the Pittsburg, Kansas, Ki- 
The camp was supervised by 
M. C. A. men, all expenses 
the In all publicity 


the camp was called the “Kiwanis Camp,” 


wanis club, 
two trained Y. 
being borne by club. 
but no reference was made to the fact that 
the Kiwanians were furnishing the money 
and nothing of any nature was allowed to 
creep in that would be embarrassing to the 
to their 


boys or parents, 


» * * 


Aberdeen, South Dakota, Interested in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clab Work 


The Club of 
Dakota, has been especially 


South 


pro- 


Kiwanis Aberdeen, 
active in 
moting contacts beween city and country, 


the club being especially interested in en- 


couraging the growth of boys’ and girls’ 
Members of the Committee on Agri- 
culture of the Kiwanis club, under the splen- 
did W. J. Tiffany, helped 


materially in promoting 4-H club work in 


clubs. 
leadership ot 


Brown County by giving financial aid to 
boys and girls and offering prizes at the 
fair. 
* > * 
Hartford, Connecticut, Assists College 
and Farm Boys 

About two years ago the Kiwanis Club 
of Hartford, built a poultry 
house at an agricultural college for the use 
of students at the college, to help them pay 
their way through by raising poultry. This 
has worked out very profitably for the boys 
and as it is a continuous activity, from year 
to year, it has created a good feeling to- 
wards constructive work which will prove 
very In view of the results 
which have been obtained from this invest- 
ment, the club has developed at the sug- 
gestion of the farm bureau, an interest in 
pure-bred cattle, and has voted to buy five 
pure-bred calves at approximately $50 


Connecticut, 


worth while. 


apiece, to give to deserving farm boys to 
raise. This is under the jurisdiction of the 
farm bureau and the following is the list 
of classifications under which a boy may 
obtain a calf: The boy must be worthy and 
financially unable to obtain one in any other 
way; the boy must pass on to another boy, 
under the supervision of the farm bureau, 
first heifer calf; the herd which 
the calf is to go must be tested for tuber- 
calf the 
boy, in order that the calf may be replaced 
by another in case of death; the boy must 
care for and calf to the best of 
ability, the supervision of the 


farm bureau. 


the into 


culosis; the must be insured by 


raise his 


his under 
* *@ # 


Northfork, West Virginia, Assists in 
School Problem 
Immediately following the Montreal Con- 
vention the Kiwanis Club of Northfork, 
West Virginia, adopted a vocational guid- 
ance program which has attracted attention 
and favorable comment. 
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Within the territorial limits of the club 
there are two first class high schools, four 
junior high schools and ten grade schools, 
with a total enrollment of over three thou- 
sand pupils, of which number approximately 
eight hundred are over twelve years of age, 
about half of this number being boys. The 
program of the club provided for the enter- 
tainment as guests at its meetings, groups 
of teachers who explained the needs of their 
pupils, the opportunities for contact with 
these pupils, especially those needing voca- 
tional guidance. At these meetings the 
teachers were told of the club’s aims, the 
services of the club members in advising, 
instructing and helping the boys to choose 
suitable vocations. Names of members who 
could be called upon for talks fur- 
nished the teachers, together with their re- 
spective classifications, and the teachers were 
urged to call on members to help carry out 
the vocational plan. 


were 


* * * 

North Adams, Massachusetts, Raises 
Fund for Infantile Paralysis 
Clinic and Scout Camp 
The “Kiwanis Revue” staged by the North 
Adams, Massachusetts, club netted approxi- 
mately $1700 to be used for the support of 
the infantile paralysis clinic conducted semi- 
annually, and for the Boy Scout camp. The 
infantile paralysis clinic has been supported 
by the Kiwanians for the past five years at 
an average yearly cost of about $1000. The 
camp for Boy Scouts was built by the club 


last fall. 
* * & 


Brookfield, Missouri, Aids Sunday 
School and Church Attendance 

With a subsequent increase of from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent, the Brookfield, Mis- 
souri, Kiwanis club has been very success- 
ful in sponsoring an inter-school contest in 
Sunday school and church attendance for a 
ten-week period. The schools were divided 
into four divisions, each having 
three classes. Thus, the senior, junior and 
sophomore classes represented the first divi- 
The contest was made popular by 


division 


sion, 
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When the coast guard boat, the U. S. S. Kankakee, the only boat of her kind stationed on inland 

waters, returned to her home pert at Evansville, Indiana, after three months’ floed duty in the Miss- 

issippi flood area, her crew was presented with a beautiful silver shield by the Evansville Kiwanis 
club. Captain A. A, Bernard of the U. S. S. Kankakee is helding the shield. 























THE 


the club offering a loving cup to the divi- 
sion having the best percentage of attend- 
ance, permitting the winner to retain the 
cup as long as its percentage remained the 
highest. The winner each week had to 
show the largest percentage of enrollment 
in Sunday school and church the previous 
Sunday, basing it on a three-point pos- 
sibility for each student’s attending all three 
The results have brought about 
a great deal of enthusiasm among the stu- 
dent body, as well as much praise from the 


ministers of the various churches. 


services. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Sponsors Industrial 
Meetings 
Each month the Dubuque, Iowa, club holds 
an Industrial Meeting, at which time one 
of the outstanding industries is presented. 
In this way, the citizens are acquainted with 
the various industries operating in the city. 
Other civic clubs are invited to attend these 
meetings which have received widespread 
publicity and have aided in promoting good 
will, 
* * * 
Middletown, New York, Helps Girl 
Scouts 
“Kiwanis Kapers,” one of the best home 
talent shows ever produced in Middletown, 
New York, netted the Kiwanis club about 
$2000 for the benefit of the Girl Scouts and 
Day Nursery. So successful was the affair 
that the club is planning to make it an annual 
event. 


* * * 


Kitchener, Ontario, Builds Dining 
Hall 

To raise a structure with dimensions of 
60 feet by 24 feet from the foundation to the 
roof, to paint it and clean up the building 
refuse in one day is the accomplishment 
of about 50 Kitchener Kiwanians. In build- 
ing the new dining hall at Paradise Lake 
for the boys’ and girls’ camp, the Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Ontario, Kiwanis club has estab- 
lished a record for building in this city. 

That the dining hall has been built is 
primarily due to the suggestion of Kiwanian 
Julian C. Howard. The credit of organ- 
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Residents of Bethany Old People’s Home were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Ravenswood, Chicago, 


Illinois, at dinner and later enjoyed an automobile ride in the country. 


This is an annual affair of 


the Ravenswood club. 


izing the crew of workers that did the 
work and directing their efforts while the 
refectory was in the course of construction, 
also goes to J. C. Howard. 
was given to the club when various camp 
leaders, who had been invited to a Kiwanis 
meeting to give ideas for the bettering of 
the camp facilities, had brought to the at- 


His suggestion 


tention -of the club, the need of a sub- 
stantially constructed dining hall which 


could also serve as a shelter for campers 
in times when heavy rain storms made it 
impossible to remain in the tents. Kiwanian 
Howard’s suggestion was immediately seized 
upon by the club and it was unanimously 
decided that the new camp fixture should 
be erected by Kiwanians themselves. Each 


Kiwanian contributed individually to the 
raising of the shelter. 
* * 


San Diego, California, Entertains Sick 
Member in Unique Manner 

“Tt was on one of those balmy days of Sir 

Launfal fame,” writes Hugh McKie, “when 

the Sunshine Committee of the Kiwanis Club 

of San Diego, California, surprised Mott 
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The Kiwanis Club of Jersey City, New Jersey sent sixty boys to camp for the entire month of July. 
The above picture shows some of the boys who were examined at the Jersey City Hospital before 


they left for their vacation, 


Members of the Kiwanis club are grouped in the background. 


In the 


foreground and seated with the boys is Dr. Samuel Knauss, Chairman of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child, 


Pharis, a director, at his bedside, by 
tending with the entire club for the 


at- 
weekly 
program. 

“When the doctor told Mott he would 
probably have to be quiet for several months, 
he said he was perfectly willing to obey 
orders on every day in the week excepting 
Tuesday, but on that day, at noon, he must 
pin the buttons on the boys, and give them 
the glad hand. 

“But have a way them,— 
and so if Mott could not go to the club, the 
club had to go to Mott. 

“Gene Zeiss, the president, had taken his 
genial smile to Memphis, and some others 
were out of town, but seventy-five members 
boarded the special street car provided by 
Major Perrin, directly after the luncheon, 
and helped to arrange this unique program. 

“Graciously welcomed by Mrs. Pharis, 
they gathered in the spacious patio, shaded 
by palms, and bordered with ferns and flow- 
ers, where chairs and piano had been placed 
by courtesy of some of the members. Mott's 
bed was placed by the window of his room, 
which opens on one side to the sunken 
gardens, and the other to the patio. 

“The program was informal, consisting 
mostly of Mott’s favorite songs. Chairman 
Frank Van Valin gave the affair a real send 
off, and Wallace Moody led the singing with 
two of his own compositions which have be- 
come familiar to many other Kiwanis clubs, 
who adopted them as their own after hear- 
ing San Diego Kiwanians sing them. The 
one, ‘In Kiwanis,’ to the tune of ‘The 
Levee Song,’ the other, ‘Dear Old Kiwanis, 
We'll Be Loyal To You,’ to the tune of 
‘Sunshine and Roses.’ 

“William Harper paid a tribute to the 
flag, appropriate to the day, interweaving 
and portraying as one, the spirit of loyalty 
to patriotism, and Kiwanis. Arthur 
Morse, past president, read Mott’s favorite 
poem, “The Friendship Tree.’ 

“Harvey Atherton voiced Mott’s apprecia- 
tion of this warm expression of friendship 
and loyalty and then Lou Blodgett added to 
the program with his ever ready wit and 
humor. 

“Kiwanian Pharis says that he has come 
to realize that the big thing about Kiwanis 
is the spirit of friendship and that his fel- 
low members builded better than they know, 
when they filled his garden with their sing- 
ing.” 


doctors with 


to 
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American Prosperity and 
Related Topics 
(From page 535) 


trait of idealism, in whatever way it 
may express itself. I believe that to 
be true even in business. I am re- 
minded of an occasion when, as I was 
leaving the office of that great rail- 
road man and financier, my friend and 
associate, the late Edward H. Harri- 
man, in company with a gentleman 
from Europe, the latter, after having 
had half an hour’s conversation with 
Mr. Harriman, turned to me and ex- 
claimed, “Why, that man Harriman, 
supposed to be so ‘hard-boiled’—that 
man is a great poet! Only he rhymes 
in rails!” 

America has been termed, and widely 
accepted as being, “the land of the al- 
mighty dollar.” That certainly is not 
true now. I don’t believe it ever was 
true. I believe that even in America’s 
most materialistic days, the power of 
the idea, the impulse toward the ideal, 
were far mightier than the dollar. 

America, in the last century, had the 
formidable task of conquering a conti- 
nent, physically, industrially, economi- 
cally, and it was necessary that the 
best brains, the intensest energies and 
activities of its people should devote 
themselves to that stern and exacting 
task of material effort. 

That consummation has been accom- 
plished. America stands today—and 
promises to stand for many a day—the 
most prosperous, and economically and 
industrially the most puissant, nation 
in the world. We can afford, and 
ought, to occupy ourselves increasingly 
with art, science, culture and other 
things of the spirit. And there is grati- 
fying evidence, in my opinion, that this 
evolution is, in fact, taking place. 





America and Europe 


ITH all power and success goes 

a responsibility and a duty, cor- 
responding in degree and extent to the 
measure of that power and that suc- 
cess. 

And that consideration brings me to 
a few remarks concerning America’s 
attitude towards Europe: 

The bitterness, the destruction, the 
sorrow and the suffering of an appall- 
ing war were followed by a series of 
deplorable and trouble-breeding peace 
treaties dictated by the victors, or 
rather by a very few men whom Fate 
clothed with temporary power as 


spokesmen for the victorious nations. 
It would be difficult to find a parallel 
in the history of treaty-making to the 
misjudgments and harmful effects of 
these instruments, from the point of 
view alike of the victors, the van- 
quished and the world at large. 


It is gratifying to observe, that, as 
far as the great powers are concerned— 
and especially in the matter of the rela- 
tions between France and Germany— 
the year which is just coming to a close 
has been one of welcome and auspicious 
developments. It has brought con- 
vincing and tangible proof that recon- 
ciliation, a desire for normal inter- 
course, a striving for lasting peace, a 
recognition of the interdependence of 
the welfare and prosperity of the na- 
tions, are gradually taking the place 
of the spirit which found ominous ex- 
pression in those ill-advised peace 
treaties and in the attitude and actions 
based upon them. 

On the other hand, unfortunately, it 
is not possible as yet to speak with 
satisfaction of the situation in the so- 
called Succession States (i.e. the states 
which, in whole or in part, formed por- 
tions of the pre-war Austro-Hungarian 
Empire) and the Balkans. The injus- 
tice of the arrangements set up by the 
peace treaties, together with the polit- 
ical and territorial maladjustments and 
the economic misjudgments, all too 
characteristic of these instruments; 
harsh and unfair treatment of racial 
minorities, reciprocal animosities and 
suspicions, and manoeuverings, be- 
tween the various nations; narrow and 
short-sighted economic policies, espe- 
cially in the matter of trade inter- 
course,—all these elements combine to 
militate against the tranquillity and 
prosperity of that portion of Europe. 

One can only hope that the lessons 
of experience and the workings of time 
will finally bring home to the peoples 
concerned the wisdom and advantage 
of a more enlightened point of view 
and lead them to a spirit of neighborli- 
ness and reciprocal fairness. 

As to ourselves, it seems to me plain 
that it is our duty, a duty arising from 
our prosperity and power, our strength 
and wealth, to do what we consistently 
can to aid Europe’s welfare and to 
facilitate her return to normal condi- 
tions. That does not mean “League 
of Nations.” I have been opposed, 
from the very beginning, to America’s 
joining the League under the existing 
Covenant, and I continue in that atti- 
tude. 

But, apart from the League of Na- 
tions, it is open to us, and right for 
us, to be helpful to Europe and to co- 
operate towards harmony, peace and 
progress. And our duty is reinforced 
by our advantage, because a prosperous 
Europe will naturally be a better cus- 
tomer than a depressed one. 

I have heard the argument, some- 
times, “Why, if we help Europe, we 
will build up competition against our- 
selves.” Frankly, I don’t think that 
argument will hold water, or ought to 
be allowed to affect our attitude. 
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In some ways, of course, a strong 
Europe, a prosperous Europe, will 
mean intensified competition for us and 
give a hard run to certain lines of pro- 
duction, but the upshot of European 
prosperity will be a greater trade, a 
larger consuming power, a vaster vol- 
ume of the world’s business, and of 
that vaster volume we wil! get our due 
share. I believe in the stimulus’ of 
competition — fair competition — and 
the compulsion of constant exertion to 
hold one’s position. These things mean 
zest and keenness and progress. 


If we, with all the natural ad- 
vantages we possess, with our enormous 
home market, with our capacity to meet 
conditions as they arise, confess our- 
selves afraid of European competition, 
I mistake the spirit of America. If we 
should shrink from facing the compe- 
tition of Europe, here or in neutral 
markets, we would indeed be falling 
short of proving ourselves worthy of 
the boundless gifts with which Provi- 
dence has favored this country. What- 
ever may be the actual developments 
when Europe wholly gets on her feet 
again and into her stride and does com- 
pete with us as best she can, I am con- 
vinced that, from the broad point of 
view of the nation’s business as a 
whole, we need not fear it, and we 
ought not. 


Moreover, are we not all agreed that 
no individual, however rich or power- 
ful, can afford, at this stage of the 
world’s social conceptions, to incur the 
ill-will of the community, to sit and 
hug his money bags in smug self-com- 
placency, to be cold and callous to what 
is going on around him? Isn’t it a fact 
that every man who has attained con- 
spicuous success must render service, 
must look upon himself as an invest- 
ment, so to speak, which the community 
has made, and must feel that for the re- 
wards and opportunities and financial 
returns which the community has given 
him, he must pay dividends in service ? 
And, according to whether he does or 
does not pay those dividends to an 
adequate degree, he deserves the com- 
mendation or the disapproval of his 
fellow men. 


The same considerations hold good 
with respect to nations. Just as the 
successful man should be approach- 
able, conciliatory, helpful, public- 
spirited, just as he must take particular 
care not to make himself an irritant to 
the community, but rather seek to prove 
himself worthy of his good fortune in 
the eyes of his fellow-men, so ought a 
nation to see to it, when great power 
and prosperity has come to it, that a 
part, at least, is used in the service of 
humanity. That is not sentimental 
stuff. It is.elementary decency, and I 
think it is good business. 
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The Debt Settlements 
HAT train of thought leads to a 


few words concerning the subject 
of the settlement of the loans which the 
European nations owe to our govern- 
ment. A few words only. 

I have always favored the broadest 
generosity on our part in dealing with 
the debts towards the American 
Government, which were incurred by 
the Allied nations for the conduct of 
the war, directly or indirectly. I have 
held that view, both because of the 
ethical considerations involved and be- 
cause I believe it to be sound business 
policy. 

I have always looked upon all debts 
resulting from the war, of one govern- 
ment to another, as being—to an extent 
at least—inevitably inter-related. 

I am not convinced of either the fair- 
ness or the wisdom of the application of 
the formula “capacity to pay,” as the 
principal criterion in adjusting the Al- 
lied debts to the American Govern- 
ment. 

But I do not think that this is the 
time to make this subject an active is- 
sue in the forum of public discussion. 
There is not the slightest chance that 
Congress, at this time, and probably 
for some time to come, will give con- 
sideration to any suggestion for a modi- 
fication of the settlements arrived at. 

These settlements either have been 
formally ratified, or they embody con- 
clusions reached by those who were 
authorized to represent the respective 
nations in official capacities for the pur- 
pose of conducting negotiations, subject 
of course to ratification. 

The only important settlement still 
unratified is that with France. It is, I 
believe, the general hope of the friends 
and well-wishers of France in America 
—among whom I count myself—that it 
will be ratified in the early future. I 
am convinced that, pending such ratifi- 
cation, no good can come, and only mis- 
conception, disillusionment and conse- 
quent irritation be created, by argu- 
mentative public pronouncements on 
the subject, however well-intentioned, 
on the part of American citizens. 

Even after the hoped-for ratification 
will have been obtained from the 
French Parliament and the American 
Senate, I still believe that it would be 
best to let the subject vanish from pub- 
lic discussion, and especially from in- 
ternational discussion, for a while. 

Give Time a chance. The _ best 
teacher and the most effective demon- 
strator is Time. Let Time do its work, 
and let us all stand aside and watch 
with open mind and wait and learn. 
Time will show in what respect, if any, 
in fairness on our part, in due liberali- 
ty, and in enlightened self-interest, 
these settlements require modification. 
It is quite conceivable that they do, but 


leave it to Time to point the lesson, 
rather than to anticipatory arguments, 
assertions and recriminations. 

I feel well assured that the American 
people can be relied upon to take the 
initiative to make such modifications as 
may be indicated as being rightful and 
called for, after the thing will have 
worked for a while and opportunity 
will have been afforded to see how it 
does work and how the situation and 
the surrounding circumstances develop, 
and the temperature of clashing con- 
victions and contentions will have 
cooled down. 

He would be a rash man who would 
assert that by the debt settlements 
agreed upon between America and the 
Allied nations (or, in the case of 
France, between the respective negoti- 
ators) the last word has been spoken on 
this subject. 

Economic and moral forces are 
stronger than man-made enactments. 
It is by the working of these forces that 
the debt settlements will be tested and 
their permanency determined. 

Meanwhile, do not let us permit our- 
selves to be unduly affected by acri- 
monious and unjust things said about 
us, or by unwarranted contentions put 
forward in European quarters, from 
time to time. 

The nations of Europe look across 
the ocean at our peace, our wealth, our 
well-being, our freedom from troublous 
problems. They look at their own 
wounds, their cares, worries and difhi- 
culties, they recall the dreadful suffer- 
ings, the ineffable sorrows, the grievous 
losses they have undergone through the 
appalling ordeal of four years of war. 
They look at our vigorous health and 
our happy state, and they compare 
these things with their own conditions ; 
and, quite naturally, that makes them a 
little envious and is apt somewhat to 
warp their vision and their judgment. 

And then, we must admit that for a 
nation in which advertising has been 
developed to a fine art, we have shown 
singular ineptitude (especially our 
governmental agencies) to “sell” our 
mentality and psychology, to explain 
ourselves and our point of view to 
European public opinion. A thick mist 
of lack of understanding of our motives 
and our ways of thinking and feeling 
hangs between Europe and ourselves. 

Without yielding essential convic- 
tions or compromising proper pride, let 
us be solicitous for the good opinion 
and the goodwill of the world. Let us 
make large allowance for misappre- 
hensions, misinterpretations or biased 
conceptions—we can afford it—and let 
us endeavor to so act and speak as te 
disarm our detractors. Let us recall the 
immense services which, through a his- 
tory of many centuries, the great na- 
tions of Europe have rendered to hu- 
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manity, and of which our young nation 
is, in part, the beneficiary. In our 
abundance, let us be generous in spirit 
and action, and prove that we are striv- 
ing to merit our good fortune by using 
it worthy and well. Let us be mindful 
of that “decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind,” so finely referred to in 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


Above all, let there be an end to ad- 
monitions and sermons addressed to 
Europe, and to speeches and writings 
making her the text for self-complacent 
preachments and assertions of Ameri- 
can moral superiority. In looking up- 
on her condition and her mental atti- 
tude, do not let us give countenance to 
a pharisaical “holier than thou” spirit, 
but let us try thoughtfully to under- 
stand and appreciate the seriousness, 
the complexity, the intricacies, the 
century-old roots of the problems— 
social, economic, political, and racial— 
which for so long have beset and dis- 
tracted the nations of the old world, 
over which they have shed oceans of 
blood, and which, though fortunately 
lessened in their potentialities as 
breeders of war, still continue with 
them as sources of apprehension, diffi- 
culty and worry. And, in due humility, 
let us be thankful that a favoring 
Providence has spared us such prob- 
lems. 





A Century of Railroading 
(From page 537) 

ress. This may be more flattering to 
their daring than to their discretion. 
They did not wait for communities to 
grow or industries to develop, but 
pushed out across plain, through wil- 
derness and over mountains, thus mak- 
ing possible an easy trail of settlement 
and commerce. 


Political Exploitation 


With the rapid and not always wise 
development of the railroads competi- 
tion became very keen, and there grew 
up some practices which were not 
moral, foremost among which was the 
rebate. This furnished an excuse for 
regulatory legislation. The men who 
supported such legislation were tem- 
porarily placed in public favor, and the 
average politician, quick to take the 
cue, sought additional reasons for rail- 
road regulation. Political exploitation 
of the railroads became one of the most 
popular methods of gaining public 
favor. The political history of many 
of our officials, both those deceased and 
those unburied, is a story of railroad 
baiting. The justice of the antagonism 
was beside the question. Fighting the 
railroads became a popular and com- 
pensating habit. The public was led 
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to believe that all its political and eco- 
nomic ills were due to the evil prac- 
tices of the railroads. 


Railroad Regulation 


The result was entirely natural. 
Regulation followed upon regulation, 
until our great transportation system 
was so ham strung and crippled that 
it was scarcely able to function. Enter- 
prise and initiative were throttled, and 
further expansion halted. A deluge 
of the so-called “Granger Laws” was 
placed upon the statute books as fast 
as legislatures could vote them. These 
laws not only violated justice, equity 
and morals, but also did violence to 
the economic welfare of the states en- 
acting them, as witness the lines pro- 
jected where rights of way were pur- 
chased and sometimes grading done, 
and which are no nearer completion 
now than they were thirty or forty 
years ago. 

An illustration of the ruthlessness 
of legislatures is to be found in Wis- 
consin. During the Senior LaFollette’s 
tenure of office as Governor, a railroad 
commission was created, the members 
of which were appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. There was no suggestion that 
any member of the commission was 
friendly to the railroads. A protracted 
hearing was held upon the subject of 
passenger rates; the commission had 
been instructed by law to fix rates 
which were fair and_ reasonable; 
months were consumed by the com- 
mission in taking testimony and in 
intensive study of the subject. After 
this exhaustive study the commission 
finally entered an order adjudicating 
that a rate of two and one-half cents 
per mile was fair and reasonable; the 
Wisconsin Legislature, then in session, 
promptly passed a two-cent law. 

A host of laws defining the service 
required, directing the separation of 
grades at the sole expense of railroads, 
and establishing legislative rules for 
the courts as to railroad liability, are 
without economic or moral justifica- 
tion. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been vested with the power 
to fix rates and service affecting inter- 
state commerce; this body also deter- 
mines whether a railroad may build a 
new track or tear up an old one; when 
it may borrow money, and the rate of 
interest it may pay; when it may issue 
bonds, and for what purpose the pro- 
ceeds may be used; the conditions of 
its stock sales; its methods of account- 
ing; the character of its equipment; 
its signal system, and so on indefinitely. 

Most states now have railroad com- 
missions vested with similar powers as 
to intrastate commerce, the members 
of which sometimes amuse themselves 
and please the public by requiring rail- 
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roads to spend money for public im- 
provements under the guise of an exer- 
cise of the police power of the state. 


Federal Control 
On January 1, 1918, the Federal 


Government, as a war measure, took 
over the operation of most of the rail- 
roads of the country. They were thus 
operated for twenty-six months, or un- 
til March 1, 1920. Almost immediate- 
ly rates were increased, but federal 
operation cost the taxpayers of the 
country $1,800,000,000 in excess of 
receipts, or $2,283,000 daily. 

While federal control cost the rail- 
roads vast sums in lost morale of its 
employes, under-maintenance of its 

ways and equipment, it was of great 
value in awakening the public to the 
efficiency of private management and 
the injustice of the legislative atti- 
tude. 

There are evidences that the antag- 
onism of the public against its greatest 
ally is not as rampant as it was ten 
years ago. 

Consolidations 

People talk now about railroad con- 
solidation as if it were a novel proce- 
dure. A bill is pending before Con- 
gress on the subject. There is nothing 
new about it. During the latter Fif- 
ties, in going from New York to St. 
Louis, one traveled over 42 different 
and independent railroads. The Penn- 
sylvania System now includes more 
than 700 projects, and the New York 
Central is pieced together out of 600 
separate lines, and the North Western 
is a composite of 184 different com- 
panies. 


A Marvelous Transportation System 


This country now has about 259,000 
miles of railroads; most of it is effi- 
ciently operated; it serves the public 
well; it delivers California fruit in 
New York as fresh as when loaded; 
it supplies frozen meat to any part of 
the land; Wisconsin milk is transported 
to Florida in perfect condition. The 
fact that commodities move freely es- 
tablishes the reasonableness of the 
tariffs. 

Much is being said these days about 
the wealth of the United States; that 
wealth is largely the result of the de- 
velopment of our natural resources. 
The steam railroad, more than all other 
factors combined, has hastened this 
development. In years to come it may 
be supplanted by new methods of trans- 
portation, even as it supplanted the 
canal, the turn-pike and the coach, but 
to it, and its daring management, will 
always remain the glory of solidifying 
the country, of making available its 
material resources and of writing the 
romance of the pioneer. 
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The Navy as a Factor 


in Good Government 
(From page 539) 

In times of domestic trouble of any 
nature, the national services are always 
prompt to come to the aid of stricken 
areas or peoples. In emergencies such 
as fires, floods, earthquakes, social vio- 
lence and political upheavals, the 
armed men and facilities of the nation- 
al defense institutions are invariably 
first to render aid. 

In conclusion it appears fitting in this 
discussion of the part taken by the 
armed services in the development of 
national spirit and in the nation’s ma- 
terial progress to invite attention to the 
important influence of naval training 
on the physical well-being of the young 
men, both of the regular service and of 
the reserve. 
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Training of Young Men 

The regular Navy takes annually in- 
to active service from 15,000 to 25,000 
first enlisted men from all sections of 
the country. These are in general 
young men at the formative stage of | 
life. Their early training in the Navy, 
even if confined to but one enlistment 


is reflected in their subsequent careers. NEW 
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battle for the preservation of the nation 
is essential. Our system accomplishes 
this purpose with least discomfort to 
the individual. 

I have endeavored to point out in 
this article that the Navy, in time of 
peace, renders to the nation, aside from 
its protective function, a service of far- 
reaching benefit, touching upon our for- 
cign relations, our domestic and inter- 
national trade, our internal well-being. 
Whereas this return upon our invest- 
ment in a Navy may not be in tangible 
profits, such as the salable product of a 
factory, it must in all fairness to the 
people and in justification of the yearly 
appropriations be generally credited as 
equivalent in full cash value to the 
time, money and effort spent in its up- 
keep. The realization by the people of 
this phase of naval service is necessary 
to a generous and friendly attitude on 
their part toward our great national de- 
fense institutions. 





The Answer to Our Fire 
Waste Problem 


(From page 541) 

hydrant was several hundred feet away 
from the new school. A demonstration 
was arranged to show that sufficient 
water could be obtained from this hy- 
drant to protect the school building in 
the event of fire. Due to the small 
main and the loss in pressure through 
the long hose line which was necessary 
to reach the school building, a very 
weak stream was the best that could be 
obtained. As a result, a new pipe line 
was laid to the school building. Later 
on a fire occurred in the building but 
it was saved because the water supply 
was adequate. 


Make Inspections 

Fire Prevention Week is an excellent 
time to make an inspection of local 
buildings. Trained inspectors of the 
fire department can be used in the mer- 
cantile and manufacturing districts. 
Their recommendations should be wel- 
comed by the property owners for they 
merely point out defects which may 
prove fatal if left unremedied. 
Through the school children, inspec- 
tions of homes can be made. The chil- 
dren are furnished blanks on which a 
number of important questions are 
asked. The forms are filled in by the 
pupils in consultation with their par- 
ents. In this way both the children and 
parents are impressed with the impor- 
tance of fire prevention and at the same 
time numerous hazards are eliminated. 

Other activities could be suggested 
but those mentioned above have become 
annual fixtures in hundreds of cities. 
However, originality in activities lends 
an additional impetus to the program. 
Local conditions will undoubtedly sug- 


gest novel schemes of bringing fire 
prevention to the forefront in the pub- 
lic mind. It is important that the pro- 
gram be based upon local needs for 
otherwise the effort expended may be 
largely wasted. 


Business Men Should Lead 
Although probably less than one- 


third of our fires occur in business 
establishments, they suffer more than 
two-thirds of the annual fire loss. It 
is therefore logical that business men 
should be the leaders in the observance 
of Fire Prevention Week. A strong 
local committee should be appointed 
to make plans for the Week and to 
carry out the program which is de- 
cided upon. This committee may well 
include representatives from local busi- 
ness men’s organizations, the fire chief, 
local insurance men who have an in- 
timate knowledge of actual conditions 
in the city, the superintendent of 
schools, a representative of the press 
and a member of the clergy. In more 
than five hundred cities local chambers 
of commerce have fire prevention com- 
mittees which handle all arrangements 
for Fire Prevention Week. These 
organizations, representing all business 
interests of the community, are logical 
groups to sponsor the movement. 

As the members of Kiwanis are usu- 
ally members of chambers of commerce, 
they can play an important part by 
lending their full support to the local 
program. Kiwanis International has 
gone on record by resolution as com- 
mending the work of the National Fire 
Waste Council which, in conjunction 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, is conducting a continu- 
ous national fire prevention program 
throughout the country. Kiwanis clubs 
would assist the Fire Prevention Week 
movement materially by devoting their 
programs during the Week of October 
9 to this important subject but they can 
assist further by offering their codpera- 
tion to their local chambers in the event 
fire prevention committees have already 
been organized or by assuming the 
leadership in the organization of com- 
mittees if they have not been created 
previously. 


Program of National Fire Waste 
Council 

Eighty cities of more than 20,000 
population reported that they did not 
have a single fire during Fire Preven- 
tion Week last year. This is outstand- 
ing proof that Fire Prevention Week 
does have a wholesome effect. It fur- 
ther demonstrates that continuous fire 
prevention efforts should pay big divi- 
dends. The program of the National 
Fire Waste Council and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is 
based upon the assumption that local 
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committees will remain active through- 
out the year. Fire Prevention Week is 
merely the starting point for the year’s 
work. It provides a wonderful impetus 
to a continuous program and often is 
the means of initiating activities which 
can easily be consummated later on be- 
cause of the favorable public opinion 
which has been aroused during the 
week. 

In order to stimulate interest in con- 
tinuous fire prevention programs, the 
Council has sponsored the Inter-Cham- 
ber Fire Waste Contest in which 560 
cities are participating at present. In 
the 1926 Contest there was a saving of 
160 lives and $4,146,000 in property 
damage due to fire as compared with 
the average loss of the contest cities 
for the preceding five years. Fire losses 
can be reduced! 

The action of Kiwanis International 
in offering its coéperation to the 
National Fire Waste Council is par- 
ticularly significant. It not only unites 
Kiwanis clubs with their chambers of 
commerce in combating fire waste, but it 
also points the way to other important 
national organizations to take official 
cognizance of the fire waste problem. 
When business men as a whole are 
united in an endeavor to stamp out the 
fire demon, undoubtedly far greater 
progress will be made than at present. 
A splendid start has been made. 
Through the National Fire Waste 
Council and the organizations compris- 
ing its membership, technical facilities 
which have proved their value through 
years of experience are available to all 
local communities. When business pre- 
sents a united front in utilizing these 
facilities to the fullest degree, Ameri- 
ca’s tremendous fire losses should 
shrink to negligible proportions. There 
is no better time to start toward that 
distant goal than Fire Prevention 


Week, October 9-15, 1927. 





Thrilling Sport with 
Giants of the Sea 
(From page 543) 


jaws which are armed with huge dog- 
like fangs and small rows of inward- 
pointing teeth from which it is im- 
possible that any prey escape. 

It is easy enough to get a shot or two 
at a barracuda. Catch a fish but do not 
pull it in. Play it around the boat 
for a few moments on almost any reef, 
in the shoals near the land, or, indeed, 
miles out at sea, and ten to one a bar- 
racuda will soon appear and rush your 
captive fish. The barracuda is one 
of the most prolific and consequently is 
among the most numerous fish in these 
tropical waters. He will almost al- 
ways appear when live bait is dis- 
played, particularly if you have been 
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fishing long in one spot, pulling in a 
lot of fish to attract him, or if bait has 
been cast into the sea. The moment 
he appears, swishing his great striped 
body through the water, draw your cap- 
tured fish close to the surface. As he 
lunges to the captured fish, draw a bead 
and let him have it. And shoot quick- 
ly or else he will chop your fish in two 
and be off before you can fire. 

Near Sand Key, the other day, in 
two feet of water, using a live pilcher 
as bait, I shot a barracuda through the 
body three times before he quit fight- 
ing. A big barracuda may run up to 
sixty pounds but we call one weighing 
thirty or forty pounds a big one. Bar- 
racudas are cannibals. Fred Demerritt, 
a commercial fisherman with whom I 
have been out this year and last, had 
two large barracudas fight a duel to 
the death in his fish well. The fishes 
approached head on, each maneuvering 
so that the other could not attack from 
the side. They fear a flank attack, 
having an instinctive appreciation of 
the dangerous character of others of 
their own Thus, for a few 
seconds they remained; great snouts 
about eighteen inches apart. The larg- 
er barracuda made a headlong rush. 


species. 


The smaller one met him head on. 
The big fellow slowly backed away. 


Suddenly the smaller fish rushed him 
from the side, charging to cut his body 
in two. Ina flash the big chap leaped 
forward and slashed his adversary al- 
most in half, winning by the split 
fraction of a second. I have seen bar- 
racudas chasing snappers in shallow 

water and the precision and speed with 
which they flash their dodging prey 
cannot be told in words. Only a slow 
moving motion picture camera could 
reveal their adroit destruction. 


The Sharks Are No Playmates 


A barracuda will rush any moving 
bait, even a white rag trolled through 
the water, or the flashing limbs of a 
swimmer. Next in voraciousness to 
the barracuda I would put some species 
of the sharks. Though sharks like 
other animals are afraid of man, and 
are usually cowardly when alone, yet 
when hungry and aroused by the pres- 
ence of blood in the water, they will 
often, when assembled in numbers, 
seek their prey in the face of the most 
determined opposition. Some years ago, 
nine sperm whales, consisting of eight 
males and one female, were stranded 
near Columbus Inlet, 18 miles South 
of Daytona Beach. Ferd Nordman, 
Jr., and some friends took high power 
rifles and mounting the bodies of the 
whales spent the day in shooting the 
sharks that came repeatedly right into 
the shoal water within a few feet of 
their rifles to tear the flesh from the 


whales. Fred Demerritt of Key West, 




















a certain “dude 


ranch” in Montana, all the cowboys are smoking Fatimas. 


For all their quizzical scorn of the effete East, these young 


Westerners are evidently quick to recognize the real thing, 


wherever it hails from! 
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50 Noisemaker Favors 
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one of the world’s greatest fishermen, 
who has fished for fifty-two years, 
caught a 25-foot hammerhead shark 
while fishing with heavy tackle for 
jew fish. Fred’s brother disemboweled 
the shark with a big skinning knife 
when it was pulled alongside. It got 
away, but a few moments later Fred 
pulled it up again. The huge brute, 
thoroughly maddened by the scent of 
blood, was not actually hooked the sec- 
ond time, though it had seized the bait 
with bull dog grip. And it was only 
after being hit over the head repeatedly 
with a boat hook and gaff and clubbed 
with a bludgeon that it was forced to 
break its grip. Of late years commer- 
cial fishing for sharks in the deep 
waters has greatly depleted the larger 
ones. They are sought for their 
leather. 


The Sailfish Moves Fast 


In the teeming waters of the Florida 
keys, | have gathered much new ma- 
terial about that exceeding swift, most 
beautiful, most whimsical of tropical 
pelagic game fishes, the giant sailfish. 
For the past six years I have been seek- 
ing information about this giant fish. 
Once we thought it comparatively rare. 
But I now have reason to believe that 
the sailfish breeds by many thousands 
and is very numerous. Like the mack- 
erel, to which it is closely allied, the 
female produces many thousands of 
eggs. Once we thought it bred in the 
far tropical oceans thousands of miles 
away, but sponge fishermen at Key 
West report seeing small sailfishes, 
scarcely a foot in length, through the 
water glasses with which they look for 
sponges. A very few years ago ama- 
teur fishermen recognized but one or 
two species of sailfish in these waters, 
the Istiophorus nigricans and Istioph- 
orus Americanus. Istiophorus refers 
to the long bill or sword that projects 
from the sailfish’s upper jaw. 

But within the past year, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President Emeritus of 
Leland Stanford, Jr. University, and 
one of the oustanding ichthyologists of 
the day, has identified and named a 
half a dozen new species of sailfish. 
We now know that there are many 
varieties of these beautiful fishes and 
that they are found in tropical waters 
in many parts of the world. The writ- 
er was instrumental in bringing to Dr. 
Jordan’s attention, two new species of 
sailfish which he identified as new 
and has named. They are the Is- 
tiophorus volador, the “flying” sail- 
fish, and Istiophorus wrighti, the 
Wright’s sailfish, named after the 
writer. The Wright’s sailfish is prob- 
ably the smallest of the species so far 
discovered, some of the specimens run- 
ning under five pounds though they 
probably were not adult. But certain 


species are known to weigh up to 150 
pounds and probably get larger than 
that. The Istiophorus greyi, named 
after Mr. Zane Grey, the novelist, and 
caught by him in the Pacific Ocean, 
off the coast of Mexico, weighed 135 
pounds. 

This amazingly sporty fish is chain 
lightning. One was caught recently 
in the Gulf Stream off the Florida keys, 
by a lady trolling from a speed boat 
which was going 22 miles an hour. 
The sailfish can swim at a rate of 
sixty to seventy miles an hour on a 
loose line. It can leap from the ocean 
and enter the water at a point thirty 
feet from that at which it emerged. 
I have seen one of these acrobats of 
the sea make as many as thirty-two 
consecutive leaps. The sailfish leaps 
to free itself of the small sucking fishes 
which take refuge in its gills, to throw 
the hook when caught on a line, and 
no doubt when in pursuit of prey, en- 
deavoring like a mackerel to rise and 
plunge head first into a school of small 
fishes. 

This wonderful fish can “walk the 
water” at an angle to the surface of 
the ocean, like a man struggling against 
a wind storm, with only its tail in the 
water and most of the body clear, for 
seventy-five to one hundred feet. Com- 
modore A. H. Brook of Fort Lauder- 
dale, a thoroughly veracious witness, 
and president of the prominent angler’s 
club there, saw hundreds of thousands 
of sailfishes going south not a mile 
from the channel marker off the mouth 
of the New River at Fort Lauderdale. 
They were swimming about two feet 
beneath the surface, and, as he looked 
down from his launch, he saw an im- 
mense regiment of these quaint fish 
swimming steadily beneath him in close 
formation, like an immense school of 
mackerel. The world’s record for sail- 
fish catches, by the way, is held by the 
Long Key Fishing Club, 498 speci- 
mens having been caught and most of 
them liberated in a single season. 

The sailfish, I believe, is as fast or 
faster than a dolphin, (the dolphin 
fish, not the small whale-like mammal 
known as the dolphin or porpoise). And 
the dolphin can catch a flying fish go- 
ing down a high wind at 35 or 40 miles 
an hour and gain on it two to one. 
The marlin sword fish and several 
other species closely allied to the sail- 
fish, as well as the torpedo-shaped wa- 
hoo or peto which belongs in the same 
mackerel-like group, are about as swift. 
The king fish is almost as fast. I have 
seen a sailfish go so fast that he seemed 
to move like the shadow of a cloud on 
the water. I have seen him jump 300 
feet away on one side of the launch, 
and a few seconds later have seen him 
leap 600 feet away on the other side of 
the boat. I have heard experienced 
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anglers say that there were two fishes, 
but the quick tautening of the line 
showed that there was but one. 


The Giant Ox-Ray or Manta 


One of the big fish which is given 
a reputation for ferocity which it does 
not deserve is the giant ox-ray or manta 
which is the largest of all the rays and 
is a cousin of the familiar sting-ray 
or stingaree. The fish reaches enor- 
mous size. I have seen one sixteen feet 
across the “wings.” But it grows even 
larger than this. When looping the 
loop in the early morning or at dusk, 
it appears like a tremendous bat. 

This fish is tremendously powerful 
and has an almost reptilian tenacity to 
life. When caught in a net it will 
make terrific struggles to escape and 
often will destroy hundreds of dollars 
worth of the commercial fisherman’s 
equipment. A fisherman who gets in 
its way at such times, risks his life. 
When harpooned it will tow a large 
fishing launch for many miles. In 
this country it is often called the Devil 
fish; in Mexico the montera. But 
statements that it will attack a fisher- 
man in the open sea, or pull a fisher- 
man from his boat with its arm-like 
fins are only supported by the anec- 
dotes of superstitious Mexican fisher- 
men. It could not devour a man. 


Wall Street of Fact 
and Fiction 


(From page 531) 
ing the twenty-seven year period, 1900- 
1926, the percentage of insolvencies of 
Stock Exchange members was slightly 
lower than banks throughout the coun- 
try. The figures are, Stock Exchange 
0.47%, All Banks 0.75%. 

An illuminating commentary on the 
tisk of loss to the public in buying 
promotion stocks from questionable 
brokers is found in the results of an 
investigation made by the Oklahoma 
News of the stock selling oil companies 
of that state. Of all the oil produced 
in Oklahoma in 1917, the stock pro- 
moting companies had less than two- 
thousandths of one percent. For every 
$555 of capitalization only $1 worth 
of oil was produced. 


If All Look Alike to the Public Then 
the Public Suffers 


So long as the honest man and the 
crook look alike to the public the public 
will be the greatest sufferer. The 
crook’s specialty is entrancing word 
pictures of big and quick profits, prom- 
ises of fortune and independence. The 
reputable broker or investment banker 
recommends seasoned investments of 
small returns. Until the public is able 

(Turn to page 568) 
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| His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 

















OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, courageous, independent. 

While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hards of fate. the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business’’ slaves, the millions of clerks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to. their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there for their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. They 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their own 
surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said to life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will." 


What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
is a dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE TENTH of their brain 
capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
= old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 

ve gained, nor by the experience of others. - 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourseif- 
without outside help; or you can do as SIX HUNDREDAND 
FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism is the seience of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It is a fact that more 
than 650.000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
world—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 

Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 


T. P. O’Connor, ‘‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, 

House of Commons.”’ Former Chairman of National 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, War Labor Board. 

Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 
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General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff, 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G. C. B., G. C. V. O. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,”’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,’’ they will say. 
‘*It will do me no good,”’ they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,”’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark oi INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman. 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


71West 45th Street, Suite 4010 New York City. 








The Pelman Institute of America, 
71 W. 45th St., Suite 4010 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 650,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 
Name 
Address scan heme 


City. 














State 
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Given to readers of this magazine who take 
advantage of this offer now made in connec- 
tion with 


Webster’s New 
International 
D iction ary The Merriam 


Webster 
«e 
The “‘Supreme Authority’”’ 

A complete reference library in dictionary form, 
with 4000 pages and type matter equivalent toa 

5-volume encyclopedia, all in a single volume, 
can now be yours on the following remarkably 
@Gasy terms; 


The Entire Work (with 1927 ATLAS) 


Delivered for $1.00 


and easy monthly parmente thereafter (on ap- 
sroved orders in United States and Canada). 

ou will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper i-dition which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 

pared with the Regular Paper Edition 
Over 408.000 Vocabulary Terms and in addi- 
ond tone aceare aicet Names, nearly 
32, seotraphica ubjects, 3000 pages, 
6000 illustrations. : a 
Constantly improved and kept up to date. 

**To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.’ To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless 
dally questions. 


To Those Who fETD 
Send This ‘ as 


acento 


G. &Cc. 

MERRIAM CO. y 

Dept. S, Springfield, Mass, 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense, 
complete informaiton, including **i25 Lnteres ting 
Questions” with references to their answers, 
striking ‘‘Faecsimile (‘olor Plate’’ of the new bind- 
ings, specimen pages of India and Regular paper 
s) ith terms of your Special Atlas Offer on Web- 
ster's New International Dictionaryto readers of 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


Name. . 


Address 





Could your business profit by an 
advertisement in THE Kiwanis 
M aGaZ1wn E—which 100,000 


business men read every month ? 


HELLO 


Here we are again to serve you with 
our great variety of favors for all occa- 
Unique hats, noisemakers, bal- 
loons and streamers. We offer enough 


sions. 


material for a rty of 25 for $5.00; 
for 50, $10.00. Larger quantities in 
proportion. We will ship on open 
account to any Kiwanis Club 

in the world, 


ROSS SOUVENIR CO. 


26 West 33rd St. 
New York 
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Wall Street of Fact 


and Fiction 
(From page 566) 
to distinguish betwen the sham broker 
and the genuine, the public is going 
to buy the pretty picture the crook 
paints and continue to lose its money 
by millions every year. 

Public men who constantly clamor 
against Wall Street as a gambling Hell 
have upon them a heavy weight of 
responsibility because they, in their in- 
discriminate abuse, perpetuate the de- 
lusion that all brokers are alike and 
cause untold losses to small investors. 
If I were able to give all the people in 
the country the power of discriminating 
between the fraudulent and the genu- 
ine investments, I would go down in 
history as our greatest national hero. 


No Man Ever Died for a Boarding 
House 


The subject has a much broader 
significance than the fair or unfair 
judgment of Wall Street. You are 
doubtless aware of the efforts many 
large and small corporations are mak- 
ing to interest their employees and cus- 
tomers in their stock. You hear talk 
of a social revolution. It is coming, 
if it is not already here. But it is 
nothing to be afraid of. It is coming 
through the ownership of the evidences 
of wealth, by the rank and file of the 
people. Their stake may be small but 
it takes very little property to remove 
anyone from the restless group. No 
man ever died for a boarding house. 

The democratizing of wealth is rich 
with promise of national contentment 
and tranquillity. I can think of no 
greater public service than dispelling 
the delusion that “all those Wall 
Street fellers are alike.” 


A Democratic Institution 


But Wall Street is not only demo- 
cratic in an economic sense—it is be- 
sides, thoroughly democratic in_ its 
personnel. Wall Street is merely the 
head of the national financial highway 
and its ranks are recruited from all 
sections of the country. Some forty or 
fifty portraits of its ex-presidents hang 
on the walls of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in the financial section of New 
York City. All but two were self-made 
men and most of them started in life 
in other states. Two out of some 
fifteen to twenty officers of a great 
Wall Street commercial bank can be 
considered New Yorkers, though one of 
these two came from the Oranges in 
New Jersey, while the other was born 
in Brooklyn, New York. 


A survey of the membership of the 


/'New York Stock Exchange will dis- 
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close the same democratic conditions. 
Nearly every section of the country is 
represented, as well as every walk in 
life. Men of the finest culture rub 
elbows on the floor of the Exchange 
with those who have enjoyed practi- 
cally no educational or cultural oppor- 
tunities. Membership on equal terms is 
open to all who are American citizens, 
over 2] years of age, of sufficient intel- 
ligence to comprehend the spirit and 
letter of the Constitution and Rules of 
the Stock Exchange and of unblemished 
business reputation. 


A Workshop—Not an Arena 


These are the realities of the great 
and indispensable national financial 
machine called “Wall Street,” and of 
the high type of American business 
men who operate it. Like all well- 
designed and efficient machines, it 
operates so smoothly and _ noiselessly 
that we are unaware of its existence or 
its imperceptible services. Occasionaily 
when the commercial needs of the na- 
tion impose too heavy duty on it the 
abnormal strain is indicated by a rise 
in money rates or a sharp decline in 
prices. Then the mischievous dema- 
gogues, ignorant of the true forces at 
work, chorus “manipulation.” Again, 
too, the public becomes aware of Wall 
Street when a prominent Wall Street 
figure becomes conspicuous in the news 
columns, or when a counterfeit Wall 
Street firm goes down in scandalous 
failure. Such happenings, while in 
Wall Street, are not a part of it, and 
leave a wholly false impression in the 
minds of the public. Wall Street is 
not an arena; it is a busy workshop. 

When this truth is more generally 
understood by the public; when they 
realize that the New York Stock Ex- 
change is, in a very real sense, the 
people’s market, indispensable to their 
well-being and conducted in their inter- 
est, they will be the first to defend it 
against its traducers. 





You Will Find— 


You need not be an orator 
To speak a word of cheer. 
You need not be a man of war 


To quell and banish fear. 


You need not be a humorist 

To change a tear to smile. 

You need not be an analyst 

To find the things worth while. 


You need only to let your heart 
Rule you once in a while. 

Then you will find you are a part 
Of all the things worth while. 


Grapy,—Duluth. 
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Spokane Builds Homes for 


Pensioned Mothers 
(From page 545) 
which at present amount to $135 
monthly. Nine mothers and thirty-five 
children are cared for in these homes, 
all of which are well located in good 
neighborhoods. 

Several other closely related activi- 
ties are carried on by the Spokane Ki- 
wanis club in connection with the pen- 
sioned mothers’ homes work. The wel- 
fare of 30 little brothers, all sons of 
pensioned mothers, is looked after by 
Kiwanian big brothers. The club con- 
ducts an employment bureau, securing 
many jobs among its members for the 
pensioned mothers and their children. 
For the last two years a group of pen- 
sioned mothers’ daughters have been 
sent to the Camp Fire Girls’ summer 
camp, and for three years members 
have made up a purse to send pensioned 
mothers’ sons and daughters, who are 
members of boys’ and girls’ garden and 
sewing clubs, to the annual vocational 
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Battle Creek 
for Rest and 
Health Building 


In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
willenjoy a pleasant outing and the 























added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 
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conference at Washington State Col- 
lege at Pullman. 

Thus by maintaining these homes, 
the club has a most direct connection 
with a major objective, activity on be- 
half of under-privileged children. 
Every case is a worthy one. Every one 
is selected after consideration of the 
agency administering the Pension Law 

_and the real needs are settled for the 
club in advance of its own activity. 

Providing homes for _pensioned 
mothers has proved the most. satis- 
factory activity Spokane Kiwanis club 
has undertaken and there is little doubt 
that this activity is one whose possibili- 
ties will increase as time goes on. 





A complete daily program is planned 
foreach guest. The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical service and 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vucation.”’ 


“SANITARIUM BOOK" 


FREE upon request 


TATA 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Battle Creek Box 32-A Michigan 
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The Booster 


The chap who thinks the neighborhood 
In which he lives is just as good 

As any place beneath the skies, 

And who will never criticize 

His fellowmen who live nearby, 
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Nor find their doings all awry, 
Helps make that neighborhood of his 
As good as he believes it is. 
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The chap who thinks his own home town 
Deserves a laurel leaf and crown, re 


TO MAKE MONEY 


To everyone who cares to hear, 
And claims there is no place on earth 
That has so many things of worth, 
FOR YOUR 
Kiwanis Service Activities 
WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


Makes any town that he may grace 
THE HARRY MILLER CO., Inc. (*“‘s00"**) 


A pretty good abiding place. 
SUITE 621-2 1476 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY PHONE BRYANT 9434 








The chap who loves each grain of sand 
Within his own dear native land, 
And is convinced no flag’s unfurled 
O’er any nation in the world 

That has the institutions great 

That may be found in his own state, 
Helps any land where he may live 

To merit praise superlative. 


Leading Producers and Creators of Revues, Follies, Minstrels 
and Other Musical Shows with Local Talent 
Investigate Our ¢¢ 99 
—Edw. §. Snover, IJr., Novelty Show K ] WA N I S K A P E. R S 
Kiwanis Club of Port Huron, Michigan. 
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Standing 
Proposition 


to you whose daily office routine 
is hindered through the use of flac 
fcldersin your filing cabinets: 


-to save timein filing and find- 
ing. Letters can be filed and found 
without removing the pocket from 
the drawer. 


-to increase the capacity of your 
filing system without impairing 
its efficiency. 3, 30 or 300 letters 
are accommodated in “Vertex” 
Pockets with equal facility. 


-to eliminate the possibilities of 
lost or misfiled letters. ‘‘Vertex" 
Pockets always stand erect in the 
file drawer with their index tabs in 
pian view, 


—to convince 


you of these superior advantages of 

“Vertex'’ Pockets by sending without 

obligation a free sample Pocket for trial 
in your own files. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free 


sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in October, 1927, 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, 

Name of Firn 

Address 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Lezal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X. 
13th & Wood Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





------CUT HERE------------------- ; 


Champion Sitters 


By CLAUDE W. BLAKE 


SECRETARY, Kiwanis CLus 
or DENVER 


VER since the first man, sitting 
on the limb of a banana tree, dis- 


covered several millions of years 


| ago that he could fight wild cats by 





bouncing them on the bean with a club, 
the human race has competed for the 
championship in all sorts of physical 
prowess. 

We've had champion clubbers, cham- 
pion runners, champion eaters, cham- 
pion swimmers, champion fighters, 
champion fliers, but who under the 
shining sun would ever had prophesied 
that we'd have a champion sitter? 

Of all the non-sensical, unprovoked, 
non compos mentis stunts that have 
ever occurred to the mind of man, this 
business of trying to out-sit everybody 
strikes us as being the worst. 

We’ve entertained the idea (perhaps 
erroneously) that there were too many 
sitters already! Yet, there was a fel- 
low in this city who perched himself 
up on a flag pole a couple of hundred 
feet above the ground for two weeks 
trying to establish a record at sitting 
in such a place. He had his food sent 
up from the top of a building by means 
of a rope and pulley and he did his 
bathing under cover of moonlight. Off 
in another city there was another 
“spider” doing the same thing! They 


| were trying to outdo each other. 


What will happen if the idea gets 
contagious ? With half the population 


| roosting around on flag poles, the other 


| ders for more poles. 


half will be spending all their time 
sending refreshments aloft and other- 
wise taking care of the roosters. Then 
how will we get the lawns mowed and 
one thing and another? It must be 


| that the building contractors are back 


of this idea in anticipation of rush or- 
They have been 


| taking lessons from the fashion design- 


ers. 

Of course, if a man must sit and 
can find nothing else to do, we suppose 
he might as well sit up high that way as 
anywhere else. It has its disadvantages 
in taking other people’s time by way of 
attention and that sort of thing, but 
after all, if a fellow is no good on the 


| ground, why not have him sit on a 


pole? He’s out of the way of those 
who want to do some real work in the 


_world, and that’s saying much. We 


know a few who, if they could be in- 
duced to ascend, would serve a great 


blessing to humanity by getting up 








high. But they'll never get up on a 


flag pole unless somebody knocks them 
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unconscious, then elevates them with 
a derrick. And while we are penning 
these lines we know many who are 
under the ground would climb even a 
greased pole if they could come back. 
This editorial might well be applied 
to some service club members but we 
won't do it for the reason that we ex- 
pect to remain in the city indefinitely. 
—Editorial in The Denver Kiwanian 


The International 
War Debts 


(From page 528) 


Because by holding the front during 
the fifteen months’ period of our prep- 
aration the Allies saved us from the 
catastrophe of fighting the Central 
Powers in France alone with a half 
trained army, and from a disastrous 
punishment for our unpreparedness. 

Because all of the war advances were 
to equip our Allies to fight for us as 
well as for themselves and were as 
purely a war cost as any other. 

Because we have taken into account 
only our money spent for them and 
disregard their blood spent for us. 

Because if the lives lost by our Allies 
fighting our battles in our war could 
be capitalized, could be expressed in 
dollars and cents, we should be found 
to owe our war partners many billions 
over and above the total advanced them 
in cash. 

Because the world despises us for not 
having done it and a decent regard for 
the opinion of mankind compels it. 

Because the well-being of America 
depends upon the good will of the na- 
tions of the earth and we shall not 
have that good will until we shall have 
treated our war partners with even- 
handed justice. 

Because Americans should be able to 
look the world in the face without a 
blush. 


Because the honor of our country 
is the most precious heritage of our 
children, and elementary principles of 
honor imperatively require govern- 
mental reconsideration of the war debts 
and the cancellation of every dollar of 
indebtedness based upon advances 
made for the prosecution of the war 
and our national security and defence. 


A cartoon has been published in 
France representing the unknown 
French soldier rising from his grave 
and asking America: “In your calcula- 
tion have you taken the price of my 
blood and that of my brothers into 
account ?” 


America will not be justified until 
she can answer, Yes. 
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Trumbull County, Ohio, 
Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp 
(From page 549) 

Thomas Pritchard of Girard was the 
general chairman; C. E. Inman of 
Warren, vice chairman; W. E. Jones 
of Niles, secretary ; and John Gleason, 

treasurer. 

In 1925, ten under-privileged chil- 
dren from Warren were sent to the 
camp; ten from Niles, eight from 
Girard, five from Hubbard, and three 
from Newton Falls. 

At the end of 1925, Newton Falls 
dropped out and at the end of 1926, 
Hubbard dropped out, both believing 
since they were small clubs, they could 
devote their energies better to local 
activities. 

The three bigger clubs, however, 
were more enthusiastic than ever. Mem- 
bers had been frequent visitors to the 
camp during the previous summer. 
They liked the work and the camp. 
But they were not satisfied with a 
rented piece of ground. They insisted 
on absolute title to a fresh air camp 
with permanent improvements upon it. 

A delightful piece of farmland was 
found.. The state department of health 
inspected it and gave it a high recom- 
mendation. 


Building Constructed 


Buildings were constructed on the 
camp by the members, and materials 
were donated or furnished at cost. 

The building constructed is of a 
type excellently adapted for its pur- 
pose. The dormitory is 22 feet by 114 
feet. It has 10 foot ceilings and large 
openings in the side. All openings are 
thoroughly fly screened. 

The main building is 22 feet wide 
by 60 feet long. It was moved from 
its site in 1925 by Fred Sandman 
who sawed it in two, backed a truck 
under each end, and moved them six 
miles. 

The personnel of the camp was a 
nurse, a physical director, a dietitian, 
an assistant dietitian, and one man for 
camp chores. Niles, and Warren each 
selected eleven under-privileged chil- 
dren to be sent; Girard sent eight and 
Hubbard five. 

Sixteen children were at camp an 
average of 30% days and their aver- 
age cost was $70.22, or $1.35 per child 
per day. Nineteen were at camp part 
time. 

The officers for 1926 were: C. E. 
Inman, chairman; A. J. Engel, vice 
chairman; and John Gleason of 
Girard, secretary. 

The officers for 1927 are: A. J. 
Engel, Niles, chairman; Dr. J. V. 
Nagle, Girard, vice chairman; and 
A. A. Snyder, Girard, secretary. 


On March 18 of this year the com- | 
mittee met and recommended incor- 
poration, so in case anybody should 
get hurt, the clubs would not be bank- 
rupted through a heavy damage suit. 

Thirty-five children were taken care 
of this year. They must be between 
six and ten years of age. The open- 
ing was July 5 and the camp was 
conducted for eight weeks. 


Value of the Camp 


What good did the camp do the 
children ? 

As a test of the value of the camp, 
the four worst cases were examined 
seven months later. One child who 
was fifteen per cent underweight had 
gained so much he was only five per 
cent underweight. Two who were 
twelve per cent beiow were four and 
six per cent underweight respectively ; 
and Case No. 4 had gained from ten 
per cent underweight to only two and 
one-half per cent underweight. If the 
worst cases made such pleasing gains, 
it is fair to assume the other cases were 
at least as satisfactory. 





Inter-Club Meeting 


Few Kiwanis functions give as much 
joy, fellowship and real fun as inter- 
club meetings. Into the fun and fel- 
lowship can be introduced quite a bit 
of Kiwanis education without inter- 
fering with the merriment. 

At one recent inter-club meeting the 
educational program added hugely to 
the fun of the occasion. Out of the 
luncheon audience twelve or fifteen 
members of each of the two participat- 
ing clubs were picked, and lined up 
opposite each other as in an old 
fashioned spelling bee. The man in 
charge proceeded to ask them a series 
of questions which any Kiwanian 
should be able to answer. 

A Kiwanian failing in his answer 
was sent back to his seat. The correct 
answer was then given and a new ques- 
tion asked his opponent. 

One man failed to name the board 
of directors of his own club, although 
he was a member of it, others were 
unable to tell the name of the present 
International President and his imme- 
diate predecessor. The failure that 
almost broke up the meeting was one 
man’s lack of knowledge of the district 
governor of his own district. 

Questions of the origin, the first 
club, the original motto, the present 
membership of clubs, the number of 
Kiwanians, the substance of the ob- 
jectives, and the location of the next 
International Convention, indicate the 
general lines of the queries. 

It is quite possible, by such methods 
to teach Kiwanis at inter-club meetings 
in a cheerful way that will delight an | 
audience.—San Antonio Kiwanian. | 
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Select Pecans 
for Kiwanians 


I have a large Pecan Grove at Pecan 
City, Georgia, the home of the world’s 
finest paper shell Pecans. 
I am going to select out the very 
choicest of my nuts and mail them to 
Kiwanians and their friends. This class 
of Pecans seldom reaches the retail 
dealer. These Pecans are “‘good enough 
for a king” but anything that is good 
enough for a king is none too good for 
a Kiwanian. 
In the few instances that this class of 
nuts find their way to the retail store 
they sell for $1.50 or more per pound, 
My price to you on these special 
selected oversized Pecans is $1.10 per 
pound, postage prepaid to any address 
in U.S. or Canada. These are put up 
in neat packages of five and ten pounds. 
There is no article of equal value that 
will furnish as much real pleasure — 

| ‘Everyone likes Pecans.” 

| Let me send five or ten pounds to 

| your mother, father, or a friend, or to 
your son or daughter at school, or for 
your home. 
Your credit is good—simply send me 
the name and address and date you 
want shipment made, also, send me 
your card to be enclosed in the package, 
Shipments made any time from No- 
vember Ist to Christmas. 


W. HARRY WILLSON 
Member Atlanta Kiwanis Club 
502 Walton Bldg. Atlanta, Georgia 
P.S. Choice No. 1 Pecans in bags of 
50 and 100 lbs. sent express collect, 
50c per pound. 














Novelties Are Always 
the Life of the Party 


Get our catalog of 1001 nov- 
elties and all kinds of fire- 
works for any sort of 
celebration, now. It's free for 
the asking. We ship same 
day orders are received. 


Brazel Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Dept. K Cincinnati, Ohio 

















The smartest, mostinteresting, entertainin 
andinstructive Magazine in America! 10 


weeks foronly 10 cts. Special introductory 
Offer. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 


opular fiction. For all members of the 
mily. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 


V's The Pathfinder, Dept. N.48 Washington, D.C. 








For this 
Free 






Filled with 999 Suggestions 
for Thanksgiving and Harvest Home Dinners, 
Formal Parties, informal frolics, ladies’ luncheons, 
get-togethers and masquerades. Everyone should use 
this book for planning successful home and club affairs. 


Send for Book No. 82—It’s Free 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO., Inc. 


81 W. Lake Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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FAVORS BADGES 
NOVELTIES PAPER HATS 
DECORATIONS SERPENTINE 
BANNERS CONFETTI 
PENNANTS NOISE MAKERS 
WALLSHIELDS EMBLEMS 
EMBLEM TRANSFER DECALCOMANIA 
WRITE FOR YOUR CATALOG 
FELT HATS STUNT BOOKS 
FLAGS FANCY HATS 
ARM BANDS SILENT BOOSTS 
BALLOONS ATTENDANCE PRIZES 
BRONZE PLACARDS CLUB JEWELRY 
WE FILL ORDERS THE DAY WE GET 
THEM 


The Russell Hampton Co. 


39 W.ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















COMMITTEEMEN 
Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
persona |ly supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConne)) 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 














FAT MEN 


Say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to 
Bulging Waistline! 


New Belt Corrects Cause Mail Coupon 


of Fat a 

A new belt calle! Direc- if you want to 

. : ° e 

tor — at the cause of vara get rid of this 
cess fat and quickly corrects 
the condition. With every 
movement of the body, dur- 
ing every working hour, Di- 
rector act® a8 a massage on 
the abdomen and actually 
dissolves excess fat away. 
ik. P. Cowan of Pinehurst, 
N.C., says: “Directoris the 
finest thing I ever wore. I 
want another, but not so 
janve,as Tam 5Sinches smal- 
ler aroun | the waist now.” 
Doetors endorse Directoras 
the natural way to accom 
plish a permanent reduction, 





Sent on Trial 

Let us prove our claims 
We'll send a Director to you 
forfreetrial. If you don't 
get results you owe us noth- 
ing. Youdon’'trisk a penny. 
Write now for free trial offer, 
doctors’ endorsements and 
letters from users. No obli- 
gations. Just mail coupon 


LANDON AND 
WARNER 
Dept. E-10 
332 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-16 
332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to 6 Inches 
with your Director Felt. Also send detalls of your 
free trial offer. This places me under no obligation. 





Name 


: Address banSce baad eames a : 





MERCHANT rte for special ore pants aE 
ere isan opportunity for t 
TA ILOR S while correcting figures ha to fit 
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Billings, Montana, Winner 
in Silver Division 1926 
Efficiency Contest 
(From page 556) 


and environment by the school nurse, the 
manager of the board of associated charities, 
and the school teachers. 

Further reference should be made to the 
five entertainments given by us at the Ortho- 
pedic School and Hospital, as well as our 
activities in bringing them out into the parks 
of the city. There is maintained in Bill- 
ings a very successful hospital unit for the 
treatment of orthopedic cases; and a school 
is also maintained at some distance from 
the hospital for the education of patients 
when not undergoing treatment and opera- 
tions. Patients are received from all parts 
of the United States. We arrange with 
the school authorities a convenient time to 
hold a program, so that as many as possible 
may attend. Usually they are held in the 
corridor of the hospital, so that even the 
convalescents may be present. Kiwanians 
ithemselves furnish the fun and the pro- 
|grams which are prepared with the special 
purpose of lightening the hearts of the kid- 
dies. When convenient, we use movie come- 
dies with the other numbers. It would be 
impossible for us now to discontinue this 
work, It brings us more real satisfaction 
than any other activity, and the children 
count the days from one party to the next. 
When we have taken them out into the 
parks for picnics and rides, it has done them 
immeasurable good. We find that except 





for those times when we have made it pos- 
sible, some of these little sufferers have never 
seen a city with its many lights at night, 
nor the displays in the store windows at 
holiday time. We have been told many 
times by the specialist in charge that these 
activities do more than medicines and treat- 
ment to help their cases along, in that it 
keeps them looking forward and planning 
for the future. 


Il. ATTENDANCE 


Date of Member- Attend- Per 
Meeting ship ance cent 
January dos.<3 106 78 73-6 
7: Je 85 $0.2 

SEs. BS 89 85.5 

36 .0.0:06 80g 89 85.5 

February S5k5. ROO 74 74.0 
Re sak 100 68 68.0 

eee 99 83 83.0 

oe 99 78 78.0 

March 2 100 93 93.0 
Sisco 400 g! 91.0 

fart. «. Soe 79 78.0 

23.2%. .200 92 92.0 

$0.... %00 87 87.0 

April ise (eee 93 92.0 
S6.<65 - X08 84 83.1 

S0.<% 30% 87 86.1 

R7.0%s. 202 85 $4.1 

May Rives OR 88 86.2 
3 Se | 86 84.3 

RG... fog 86 83.4 

ee 89 86.5 

June Reece -90R 71 70.0 
Bsocs. Oe 66 65.3 

RS.... 202 76 75-2 

S85. 6.208 75 73.5 


29.0..> 208 75 73-5 
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July 6... - 202 62 60.0 
26.5.6. "R08 66 64.7 

BGo oe SS 73 71.5 

B7.-.4 30% 74 71.8 

August ee 53 51.4 
ee 76 74-7 

Fic... 208 79 75-7 

24... 208 65 63.1 

| eee 83 80.0 

September Tscee SM 79 75-9 
Bhs c<s 2208 68 65.3 

S425 (408 83 79.8 

$3.32. oo 84 80.0 

October eta: 75 74.5 
S23. 6.. “208 90 88.2 

tii. en 68 67.6 

26.... %02 82 80.0 

November S «aa? Se 88 85.4 
ee 86 83.4 

26. ... | 302 79 78.0 

5 cies 0 ee 89 88.0 

$0.2... 30% 85 82.5 

December Ts vae SO 93 89.4 
S525. Te 83 79.8 

GR5.25 2 et $3 79.8 

$85.53 ee 73 72.2 


Average percentage for 1926. .78.517 
Average attendance ......... 80.19 


Average membership........ 102.13 


Our average attendance last year was 
75.61 per cent. The increase is the result 
of a very active committee on attendance. 

We comply strictly with our rule to hold 
regular meetings, which accounts for poor 
attendance on some dates. We have five 
Kiwanians with roo per cent attendance this 
year, and one member who has maintained 
roo per cent attendance ever since our club 
was formed. Our committee on attendance 
functioned 52 times, at every luncheon, and 
conducted an “Andy and Bim” contest to 
stimulate interest in attendance. We have 
the best attendance in the Montana District. 


III. PROGRAMS AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 
Regular Luncheons 


Jan. 4. Installation of officers. Kiwanis 
ladies present, dancing party. Past District 
Governor Genzberger guest. 

Jan. 12. New committees at individual 
tables; committee chairmen outline year’s 
activities. 

Jan. 19. Special program by committee on 
under-privileged child. School nurse speak- 
er. Thrift Week observance. Annual mes- 
sage of International President Moss. Re- 
port of institution, new Harlowtown club. 

Jan..26. Kiwanian Waldron, banker, 1926 
outlook. Legerdemain entertainment. 

Feb. 3. Ground Hog Day. Billings Ob- 
server, Operations of Government Weather 
Bureau and Weather Forecasting. “Just 
Bunk” by Dr. Bell, Billings humorist. 

Feb. 10. Luncheon 16 miles west at 
Laurel, directed toward better: relationship 
with neighboring cities. 

Feb. 17. Lincoln program; G. A. R. guests 
relate personal experiences with Lincoln. 

Feb. 24. Fifth anniversary of Billings 
club—sketches of early Kiwanis in Billings. 
Observed Washington’s birthday. Winning 
students read Washington-Lincoln essays 
and received trophies. 

Mar. 2. Health program. Reports by 
school principals and nurse. Student talks 
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on progress of health program initiated by 

Kiwanis, particularly milk distribution. 
Mar. 9. “Youth Movement in America 

and World” by Ben Cherrington, Denver, 


Y. M. C. A, worker. 
Mar. 16. Luncheon at domestic science 
department, Billings school. Luncheon 


served by students. Program, practical dem- 
onstration and methods of instruction. 

Mar. 23. Plea for better highways, Custer 
Battlefield Highway representative.  Bill- 
ings Community Chest report by manager. 
Entertained Billings High School basketball 
team, Montana champions. 

Mar. 30. “Game Conditions in Montana,” 
state game commissioner and federal game 
warden. 

Apr. 6. Ex-Senator Henry L. Myers on 
stirring events at Washington, upon war 
declaration on Germany. Outstanding ad- 
dress, later printed for general distribution. 

Apr. 12. Business standards and methods 
committee program, emphasizing ethics in 
advertising. 

Apr. 20. Emphasizing 
of America” mountain scenery adjoining 
Billings, advantages from tourist stand- 
point with motion pictures. 

Apr. 27. Billings pioneer days recounted 
by Kiwanian Hays, old-timer. Internation- 
al convention arrangements outlined, George 
Snell. 


“The Switzerland 


May 4. “Salesmanship,” Kiwanian Steele. 
“Hawaii Paradise of the Pacific,’ Rev. Ol- 
sen. Mothers’ Day observance. 

May 11. Billings High School public 
speaking class furnished program; demon- 


stration of readings, Indian lore, and dra- 
matic skits. 

May 18. C. C. Fuller of American Board 
of Missions, on conditions in Africa. E. C. 
Newberry, of Near East Relief on Armenian 
orphans. 

May 25. 
and daughters. 
favors for guests. 

June 1. Memorial Day program. Army 
peace service explained. Legionnaire ad- 
dress. A. R. guests. 

June 8. “Zero Hour”; International pro- 
gram followed throughout. 

June 15. Boy Scout guests, demonstrated 
work, Scout master explanation. “National 
Defense System,” Captain T. A. Reiner, 
Dp G75 00S. A; 

June 22. Indian War veterans our guests, 
preceding soth anniversary of Custer’s Last 
Stand. Addresses by old veterans. 

June 29. Schumann-Heink party guests. 
Inspirational talk by great contralto. Pro- 
gram for her benefit. 

July 6. International convention report. 
Report on district convention arrangements, 

July 13. Montana State College coach, 
“Physical Education.” State Superintendent 
Public Instruction speaker. 

July 20. Kiwanian Herbert Barringer, 
Supt. of the Great Western Sugar Company, 
“Sugar Industry.” “Crop Conditions,” Ki- 
wanian Jenkins. 

July 27. Scott Leavitt, Montana Congress- 
man, “Federal Road Program and Past Con- 
gressional Session.” 

Aug. 3. Picnic, with Kiwanian families; 
motion pictures of events, later shown at 
Fred. Parker party. 

Aug. 10. “Montana Certified Seed Pota- 
toes,” Professors Harrington and Tiebout, 
Montana and Louisiana Colleges. 


Kiwanian dads entertain sons 
Appropriate program and 


Aug. 17. Twenty-five Osteopaths attend- 
ing state convention guests. Dr. Baker, 
Kirksville Kiwanian, “Under-privileged 
Child and Preservation of Health.” 

Aug. 24. Montana District Convention 
reports and musical program. 

Aug. 31. Six boys sent to Y. M. C. A. 
summer camp, report. State convention of 
morticians guests; special music. 

Sept. 7. Lions, Rotary and Commercial 
Club guests. Comprehensive exposition pro- 
posed state road program; now in operation; 
about 200 guests. 


Sept. 14. Observed “Kiwanis Day” at 
Midland Empire Fair, following luncheon. 
Sept. 21. Ernest E. Murray, “History of 


United States Seal.’”’ Acknowledgment Presi- 
dent Amerman pleasant Montana trip. 

Sept. 
announce activities and quarterly plans. 
ternational Board Meeting and Pennsylvania 
District Convention report by International 
Trustee Snell. 

Oct. 5. “League of Nations,” 
Wildschutt, after European trip. 

Oct. 12. Enthusiastic meeting for coming 
vaudeville, benefit under-privileged child 
fund. Lieutenant Governor Dietrich, 


Kiwanian 


” 


ing New Clubs.’ Community Chest report. 

Oct. 19. Guests at Billings Polytechnic 
Institute. Kiwanian Eaton, 
stitute, disclosed future plans; 
institution, 


Oct. 26. “Milk-for-health campaign,” Pro- | 


fessor Bowden, Montana Agricultural Col- 
lege, and “Efficiency in Dairying.” Mon- 
tana Supreme Court Justice Galen, “En- 
forcement of Law.”’ Musical skit, milk-for- 
health campaign, sixth grade students. 


Nov. 2. Public Affairs Committee on 
“Get-out-the-Vote.” “Farmer and _ City 
Man,” Kiwanian Jenkins. 


Nov. 9. Armistice program. Legion guests. 
“Preparedness,’ Major Morrison, medical 
reserve; and Major Harwood, Commander 
Legion Post. High School football squad 
guests. 

Nov. 16. Educational Week program. 
Grade school students demonstrate educa- 
tional methods. Cheer message to Kiwanian 
in hospital. 

Nov. 23. 
munity club, 
“Thanksgiving” 
speakers. Club 
Stanford club. 

Nov. 30. Fifty representative farmers 
guests. “How Service Club May Aid Agri- 
culture,” I. D. O’Donnell, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. Kiwanian Yer- 
rington, “Grading Agricultural Products for 
Market.” 


Dec. 7. Election of officers. School prin- 
cipals, nurse and grade students guests. Re- 
ports on progress Kiwanis milk campaign, 
school under-privileged child work. 

Dec. 14. Thirty-seven rural school boys 
guests, selected according to school standing. 
They reported upon inspection of Billings 
as our guests. 

Dec. 21. Christmas program. Gift for 
every Kiwanian, later used by under-priv- 
ileged child committee on under-privileged 
child. International Board meeting report, 
George Snell. 


Eight farmers Hillcrest Com- 
guests; presented with picture. 
and “Good Will,” by club 
representative report new 


Dec. 28. Evening smoker. Written com- 
mittee reports of entire year’s activities, with 





28. Committees seated separately, | 
In- | 


“Re- | 
ceiving New Members, Procedure for Start- | 


director of in- | 
inspection of | 








Get Bigger Profits 


from Your Business! 


If you are proprietor or manager of a business, you 
are interested in building and maintaining profite. 
And—you need the soundest and most practical 
assistance you can get. Though you may be stron 
in pet anme y & say, you need also a fundamenta 
knowledge of law, personnel management, market- 
ing, etc. If your strength lies in selling, a weakness 
in production or finance or any other of a score of 
things may ruin an otherwise successful business. 


The Way to Bigger Income 
Why play chance with failure, when thru home-study 
training you oa geta broad and practical understanding of 

ase of t? This training, under 
the lie plan, represents 1s the composite ex ce of 
the ablest business men in America. For the earnest execu- 
tive it means larger ability —purchasing tobetter advantage, 
for ee emg ty meh eveloping men for greater pro- 
ductiveness—more satisfactory returns from sales letters— 
sounder credits—more exact contro] of accounts thru scien- 
tific budgeting —these and a hundred other things that are 
all-important in building a profitable business. 
Send for Free Book 

Complete details will be found in a 64-page booklet, ‘‘The 
Modern Executive and His Training’’— free to any executive 
sincerely desirous of developing a more profitable business. 
Simply fill in, clip and mail the coupon NOW. 
om ome oe Find Yourself Thru LaSalle! ame oe 


La Salle Extension University 
Dept. 10465-AR Chicago 
0 I would appreciate free copy 
of “‘The Modern Executive 
and Hie Training.” 
I am more interested in the train- 
ing checked below: 
O Modern Salesmanship 
0 Higher Accountancy 
O Traffic Management 
O Law; Degree of LL.B. 
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STERLING SILVER KNIFE 
caine 






KIWANIS or any emblem in beautiful colored enamel 
actual size as illustrated; steel blade and nailfile. Sent 
cee el $2.50. Larder size (3 in.) for pocket, any 
emblem post paid $5. 





Beautiful Walnut Shield Plaque 10in. high; for) 
office or home; heavy bronze emblem. 
Kiwanian should haveone. Price........... 








Satisfaction or Money Back. Write for catalog “‘W"’. 
FEZZES, HEADWEAR, REGALIA, ETC. 
Kiwanis Manufacturers and Designers 


M. HEFTER’S SONS 15° Lawrence St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KIWANIS 
Attendance Charts 


Show at a glance your Club's at- 
tendance for 12 months, when 
marked with 

MOORE MAPTACKS 
25 Colors, 5 Sizes, 1000 Symbols 


Nothing better to bring out the members 
Improved Attendance Charts sent to Secretaries 
for 25c 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne J : Philadelphia, Pa, 




















DISTRICT 


CONVENTION 


—-—_——. 


STORY-TELLING 


BADGES 
Sketches and Suggestions 
without obligation 
—s—— 
Adcraft Manufacturing Co. 


H. R. PIER (Kiwanian ) 


2450 W. 22nd St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Sa PENCIL POINTED PEN” 
The Perfect Writing Instrument 
VALUE EVER 
Writes with ink, 
free and easy as a 
lead pencil, with- 
out a miss, skip or 
blur. Its steady, 
uniform flow of 
ink actually improves 
your handwriting. 
Won't blot, scratch, leak 
or soil hands. 


































Makes 3 or 4 Carbon Patent 
Copies with Original — 
in Ink Gold Feed 


prevents 
clogging. 
‘Made of best 


Anyone can write 
with your Inko- 


le grade, highly 
graph, no style of grace, gale 
writing or pres- rubber, highest 


claes workman- 
ship. Comes with 
pocket clip attach- 
ed, or, if desired, in 
a smaller size with 


sure can bend, 
spread, injure 
or distort its 


- ring on cap for 
14. kt. gold attaching to men's 
point. watch chain or ladies’ 

sautoir. 
SAME SIZE AN INSTRUMENT 
as $7 and OF REFINEMENT 
$8.75 In appe arance, quality, 
. workmanshi an ma- 
Fountain terial it is the equal of 
Pens writing instruments 





which sell for a great deal 
more. We know you will 
prefer an Inkograph to any 
writing instrument once you 
try it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman $1.50 plus post- 
age. Vear's guarantee certifi- 
cate assures absolute satisfac- 
tion. When remittance accom- 
panies order, Inkograph will be 
sent postage prepai rite name 
and address. plainly, 


INKOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
197-75 Centre St.. New York 


Sell Inkographs. Make 
bigeee profits, more 
sales, without invest- 
ment. Quicker commissions, popular prices, no 
collecting, no competition. Send for an Inko- 
graph or write for special sales plan booklet. 


FREE TRIAL 
Grows 
Hair 


AMAZING NEW 


ELECTRICAL 

DISCOVERY 
azi t 

scovered an amazing way o grow 

















A noted surgeon has dt! 
hair, called Dermo-Ray. In 30 days no more dan 

Scalp tissues are given new life. Then within a few weeks, 
luxuriant new hair! The startling discovery of the almost 
magic effect of Infra-Red Ray oan n the hair-growing tissues 


wep mes made ld aleading surgeon Spee caensees 


oday his hair is full 


FAMOUS SURGEON'S "DISCOVERY 
Here is his own personal, home pemtenet. called Dermo- 
Ray. At last a home method endorsed by science. ——- 
anteed to aad you pene results in 30d —= 
or you pay ng. You can use Dermo-Ra 
home withelectricty The w warm, soothing Infra- - 4 
vitalize the ecalp w ‘you rest—a few minutes each day 
is all the time req 


SEND NO MONEY (2°23.95322°2" 

fic di opinions of Na Bae incont rt 
ecienti iscovery aut rovert- 
ible evidence. and details of special trial offer sent free, 
if you mail the coupon below. To end your scalp and hair 
troubles, act at once. Print opt acme and address plainly 
aad mail the coupon NO 


------=FREE TRIAL OFFER------- 
The Larson Institute 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 88, Chicago, Til. 





Send me he once, without obligation, full ticulars—ia 
Va envelope—oi your 30-day Free T of DERMO- 
IE cinccentdtttimncniiniaieniiins 
RIESE EBT ATR GER SOE EE SITES POSIT eR OR 
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recommendations to new committees. Year’s 


work summarized, 


Special Programs and Social Activities 


The following events referred to in 
“Public Affairs”: 

Meetings at Hillcrest Community club; 
Ballantine; Canyon Creek; and Shepherd, 
all of above farming communities, and each 
presented with picture of Lincoln, with Ki- 
wanis emblem, for meeting place. Dance 
for public school faculty. Dance and party 
for visiting basket ball tournament. Five 
| programs for children of orthopedic school. 

Three Kiwanis dances, and reception for 
Secretary Fred. Parker. 


Committee Meetings 
2 fg shy 
: a. ss - 
Ss 3S Sess 
<< <a = 8 
SIR o's waS.4 0-60 ou 0 6 52 7 6 
NA ge russ saps 03° 2 4 5 4 
te Er ee 2 7 6 
Membership (Secret) 
ES es ee 6 4 
Se Shia ies oa 5 4 
SS ee ere ere 10 7 6 
SE etait iscslige ahs min 9! 0.0' 4 5 4 
Inter-club Relations ..... 5 6 4 
Business Standards & 

AB eer ere 3 7 4 
RI ess Ss 0's wlan ba 1 6 4 
Puune AGairs ....5...5% 25 7 6 
Good Will & Grievance... 5 6 4 
PLS oko cward aw wn 5 0% 52 7 6 
Under-privileged Child .. 20 8 7 
eS ig Siva cixte se 4 bi0'e 12 5 4 
SN atop <aie'sG os 8 « 4 5 4 
Seeckal’ Social. ....5..... 10 3 3 
Board of Directors...... 2 12 9.8% 


Average Kiwanians, not board members, 
at board meetings 4.9‘ 

In addition, our secretary has 
every board meeting. 


attended 


General Policy of Committee Work 


Each committee has definite work as- 
signed, and reports activities regularly to 
board. All business transacted and policies 
determined at board meetings. Operate 
strictly on budget. At every meeting we 
have attendance drawing; claim to be best 
singing club in northwest; plenty of fun 
mixed with programs. 


IV. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


In passing upon these activities, we refer 
you to the statement in the introduction of 
this report. 

On May 22 we arranged and carried 
through an inter-club meeting at Hunters 
Hot Springs, a resort 105 miles from Bill- 
ings. Livingston, Bozeman, Harlowtown 
and Lewistown clubs were entertained. 
Lewistown came 120 miles to attend. One 
hundred and twenty Kiwanians and wives 
participated. A very successful meeting for 
clubs in eastern Montana, to be repeated 
in 1927. 

District trustee, our representative, and 
International Trustee George Snell attended 
charter presentation to Harlowtown, 140 


miles distant, later reporting to club. 

Club representatives and district trustee 
| attended charter presentation to Stanford, 
200 miles distant, with report at luncheon. 








October, 1927 


Our district trustee, who is also Lieutenant 
Governor, has kept us acquainted with club 
affairs in his division. During the year, he 
has visited all clubs but two in his division, 
covering half of Montana. 

Conducted bowling match by wire with 
Anaconda club. 

Communication from Ft. Lauderdale Ki- 
wanis club regarding disaster referred to 
individual members to contribute through 
regular channels, 

Stimulated visiting other Montana clubs 
by printed folder for card case, furnished 
each Kiwanian, showing time and place 
of meeting of Montana clubs. Record shows 
an increase of visits to other clubs this year. 

Copies of our roster have been sent to 
all clubs in district. 

We supplement introduction of visiting 
Kiwanians with musical stunt. 

During year, the following visits have 
been made by Billings Kiwanians: Butte, 3; 
Glasgow, 1; Glendive, 6; Great Falls, 3; 
Harlowtown, 3; Havre, 3; Lewistown, 5; 
Miles City, 4; Missoula, 2; 
Atlanta, Ga., 1; 
1; Bend, 


Livingston, 2; 
Sidney, 1; Stanford, 3; 
New York City, 3; Stockton, Calif., 
Oregon, 1; Chicago, 2; Montreal, 1; Blooms- 
burg, Pa., 1; Columbus, Ohio, 1; Spokane, 
Wash., 1; Seattle, 1; Santa Monica, Cal., 
1; Oakland, Cal., 1; Highland Park, Calif., 

Albuquerque, N. M., 2; Kenosha, Wis., 
1; Los Angeles, 2. 

We have been visited by 43 Kiwanians, 
from all parts of the United States. 


V. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 

Our full quota of delegates and Inter- 
national Trustee Snell attended the Mont- 
real Convention. Place has been given in 
two luncheons for reports on same. 

We have attempted to conform strictly 
to the Objectives of Kiwanis International 
in planning our activities and appointment 
of committees. Very much enlarged our 
under-privileged child program. 

We are always kept in close touch with 
Kiwanis International by George Snell, In- 
ternational Trustee, who attends all board 
meetings when in the city, and has spoken 
at luncheon many times in our own club. 

“On-to-Montreal” committee functioned in 
getting a good representation at Montreal. 

Met and entertained President Amerman 
on trip through Montana. 

August 12, reception for Secretary Fred. 
Parker during his visit to Billings. 

Communication to Kiwanis International, 
with suggestions regarding “Narcotic Edu- 
cation.” 

Participated in International Efficiency 
Contest. Stand first in district in attendance 
and in our division in efficiency. 

Observed “Zero Hour” and “Anniversary 
Week.” 

Eight Kiwanians and wives went 291 
miles to district convention. Ample time 
given to reports on district convention. 

District trustee, secretary and George 
Snell have attended all district board meet- 
ings. Addressed same on “Machinery of 
Kiwanis,” and “Vocational Guidance.” 
Seven club members on district committees, 
two as chairmen, Vice-president, secretary, 
district trustee and George Snell attended 
meeting of District Trustees. Luncheons ad- 
dressed twice by International Trustee 
George Snell on “Objects of Kiwanis,” and 
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“International Organization.” Two ad- 
dresses by district trustee to club on district 
subjects. 

Several towns surveyed as possible new 
club locations, two visited by delegations. 
No new clubs practicable at present. 

Submission of monthly, semi-annual and 
special reports to district and International ; 
and the payment of all annual dues and 
Magazine subscriptions have been attended 
to promptly and completely. 

George Snell has attended the Pennsyl- 
vania District Convention, all meetings of 
the Executive Board in Chicago, with re- 
ports to us; visited Boston, Glasgow, Havre, 
Glendive, Great Falls, Miles City, Chicago, 
and New York. We have a record that he 
spoke at the first three clubs, and he must 
have spoken at the rest. 

RAYMOND B. WALKER, 
President Kiwanis Club of 
Billings, 1926. 

AL. A. BoHLANDER, 
Secretary Kiwanis Club of 
Billings, 1926. 





Atlantic City Junior 
Baseball League 
(From page 549) 


play and competition, the respective 
managers are permitted to buy players 
from each other in order to strengthen 
their teams. This purchase is not ac- 
complished by money, but club per- 
centage of points is the basis. For 
instance, each club starts with 1000 
per cent. If a weaker club wants a 
short-stop belonging to another team, 
the manager of the weaker team is per- 
mitted to barter for that player and in 
payment sacrifices a certain number of 
points. 

The various teams are named for the 
past president, the present president 
and the vice president. 

The executive committee selects the 
two boys having the greatest average 
in every week’s play and takes them to 
the Kiwanis luncheon where each is 
presented with a prize by the past presi- 
dent of the club for whom the teams 
of which they are members were named. 

Frequently the past presidents of the 
club dine and entertain the members of 
the teams which have been named for 
them. At the end of the season all 
of the players will be taken to Phila- 
delphia as guests of the Atlantic City 
Kiwanis club and Connie Mack, to 
witness a real big league game. 

Not only is the Atlantic City Ki- 
wanis club accomplishing a great work 
in building these boys up physically, 
mentally and morally, but under the 
coaching of an expert, Dr. Thomas A. 
Barker, they are playing pretty fair 
ball, and radiating the good influences 
of the Kiwanis work upon them to a 
great number of their cronies who regu- 
larly and enviously occupy the bleach- 
ers to witness the games. 


Code of Honor 
The code of honor of the Ki- 


wanis Junior Baseball League is 
as follows: 

Keep faith with your comrades 
and play the game for your side. 

Keep the rules. 

Keep from hitting a man when 
he is down. 

Keep your temper. 

Keep pride under victory. 

Keep a strong heart in defeat 
and accept defeat in good grace. 

Keep a sound soul, a clean 
mind and a wholesome body. 





The Autumn Days 





Oh! the autumn days are a’drifting in and | 
I’m waiting with itching feet 

For the call of the friendly road that leads 
where the woods and the meadows meet. 

I’ve bid adieu to the marts of men, farewell 
to the toiling throng, 

And out on the road to God knows where I’1! 
gaily go plodding along. 

I'll seek for the lane that has long been lost 
in the years as they swiftly glide, 

Where the sumac leans on the old rail fence | 
that staggers along at its side, 

Where over the crest of the tinted woods | 
the haze of the autumn is spread, 

And all the meadows are glistening white 
with their streamers of silver thread. 


This lane will bump through the laughing 
streams, through the thickets of hazel and 
briers 

That summer loved and cast aside, and 
where frosts have kindled their fires. 

With it I'll toil up the winding hills and out 
on the level I’ll plod, 

Rich in the silver that lines the clouds and | 
the gold of the golden-rod. 

| 
| 





The black birds are quarreling along on the 
wing-faring away to the south; 

The tree toad that lives in the spreading elm 
is trying to break the drouth; 

The oak tree whispers its ardent love all 
day to the trumpet vine. 

Oh! why should I be accounted poor when 
all of these things are mine. 


For to me all things will sing some song— 
the quails from the field will call, 

The locusts harsh and the katy-dids and the 
whispering leaves that fall. 

The stream that flits with the willow trees, 
the gentle breeze that blows, 

Are luring me far from every care to wher- 
ever the highway goes. 


Oh! the autumn days are drifting in and I’m 
waiting with itching feet 

For the call of the friendly road that leads 
where the woods and the meadows meet. 

I’ve bid farewell to the toiling throng who 
vainly will beckon to me, 

And I’ll follow the lure of the friendly road 
to the brink of eternity. 

—Fred R. Foster, 
Decatur, Ill. 














Distinctive 
Durable 


Cast Alumi- 


num Alloy 


Kiwanis 
Welcome Signs 


The sign pictured above was just 
completed for the Kiwanis Club 
of Berlin, N. H. It is typical of 
the simplicity and beauty of 
Niles’ designs. 

STREET SIGNS 


TRAFFIC REGULATORS 
GUIDE BOARDS 


Special signs made to order 
with authorized Kiwanis emblem 


NILES 
MACHINE Co. 


Lebanon, New Hampshire 


“Business Thrives on Reputation” 




















Keep That School- 
boy Complexion 
Shave with Bar- 3 


basol, and you 
leave the natural 
oils right in the 
skin. Perpetual 
youth! No brush. 
Norub-in. Try 
Barbasol—3 times 
—according to di- 
rections, 





“Mister, you’re 
next!” 


Barbasol 


For Modern Shaving 








The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 


K-M-10-27 
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JUST THE THING 


ELL No. 29 K is 11 in. % 
high, made of gold fin- % 
ished bell metal. Any de- | 
sired inscription on name | 
plate. A handsome and : 


useful addition to any club. 
Complete with striker $25.00 x 


Write for our FREE catalog of eI 


Kiwanis Emblem goods. 











Mller STKE | 
x6 Ns % 
he eq 
i252 ELM STREET ‘3 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


i 














Send for Casals 


The Tipp Novelty Company 
R Street, Tippecanoe City, Ohio 





MEMPHIS 
CONVENTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


Now Off the Press 


All Kiwanians can benefit by 
the useful information and 
suggestions helpful in Kiwanis 
work, which are contained in 
the Convention Proceedings. 
Order your copy now 
TTT 
Paper-bound . $2.00 
Cloth-bound . $2.50 


TTT 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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| Dr. Sparrell S. Gale, 





| Morgan T. 
| Samuel M. Irwin, 
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In 
MEMORIAM 





vice-president, Ro- 
anoke, Virginia : 
George W. Kierstead, Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey 
John M. Roddy, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Edward Bevelander, Allston-Brighton, All- 
ston, Massachusetts 
Dr. T. C. Thompson, Vidalia, Georgia 
Henry E. Lowe, Macon, Georgia 
William C. Lexington, Virginia 
Louis M. Poag, Lincolnton, North Carolina 
Dr. D. H. Kash, Jackson, Kentucky 
Dr. L. K. Knight, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Wood C. Baker, Burlingame-San Mateo, 
San Mateo, California 
Lester J. Start, Utica, New York 
Roger D. Gough, Boonville, Indiana 
John Hughes-Johnson, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada 
John R. Krim, Martins Ferry, Ohio 
R. S. Adams, Lisbon, North Dakota 
George Fletcher, Roswell, New Mexico 
William H. Warner, Washington, D. C. 
John S. Glover, Auburn, Washington 
Harry P. Stabler, Yuba City, California 
W..F. Hardstock, Schenectady, New York 
L, Reece Wight, Brigham City, Utah 
John G. Kent, Toronto, Ontario 
Clarence Call, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
Walter Barton, Rahway, New Jersey 
Bert Barthold, San Jose, California 
G. A. Ramsey, Eldorado, Kansas 
W. C. Nevin, Lisbon, Ohio 
A. H. Hise, Carrollton, Ohio 
Dr. John E. Groves, Uhrichsville, Ohio 
McClelland, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Van Guysling, Albany, New 


Firebaugh, 


Walter H. 
York 

Ralph Deeds, Bakersfield, California 

William Hope, Morris, Minnesota 

W. F. Tinsley, Clifton Forge, Virginia 

Charles T. Plunkett, Adams, Massachusetts 

George C. Palmer, Corpus Christi, Texas 


John H. Green, Painesville, Ohio 


George W. Shouldis, Ottawa, Ontario 

Rev. Newton M. Temple, Glendive, Mon- 
tana 

Edward S. Culver, Wildwood, New Jersey 
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T. J. Hennessey, 
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D. J. Phenix, Bradford, Illinois 

Mark Du Bois, Poughkeepsie, New York 

H. C. Porterfield, Baxter Springs, Kansas 

George D. Guthrie, Taunton, Massachusetts 

A. A. Feichtmeier, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

Dr. F. E. Coulter, Santa Ana, California 

W. H. Holmes, Brunswick, Georgia 

E. L. Mitchell, Monmouth, Illinois 

Will Dougherty, Cairo, Illinois 

William R. McWade, Springfield, Missouri 

Frank B. Offutt, Longview, Washington 

W. R. Ward, Eutaw, Alabama, 

Bright Williamson, Darlington, South Caro- 
lina 

W. S. David, Providence, Kentucky 

Carl W. Walker, Whittier, California 

R. D. Ramsay, Ingersoll, Ontario 

Floyd M. Bowman, Harrisonburg, Virginia 

Edward C. Niles, Concord, New Hampshire 

Missouri Valley, Iowa 











Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1928 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 15-21 


Aut-Kiwanis NicHut 
Fune 18 


CANADIAN CirizENsHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 


July 1-7 


ConstiruTION WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 16-22 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees 
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Remaining District Conventions 
District Place Date 

NS PO ee ae Lt ae eee eg 29-Oct. 1 
Gneetiotjucole . « .s « ». London, Ont. «5° « « « & Oct. 3- 4 
Ome... wee Cincinnati , oe ee: Se eee 
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nn «s « .¢ se «0.2. wee, De, oe ot) one OR openn 
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eee ee a ee lS a Re ee. nO Ot 
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“Recorded 
at twenty 


dollars” 
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“No form! No substance! You 
can’tsee it! Youcan’t touchit! Itis 
as intangible as the air you breathe. 
And yet, it isrecordedon the balance 
sheet at twenty million dollars.” 
Thoughtfully, Wayne laid his 
newspaper aside. 

Twenty million dollars for 
goodwill! To many it may seem an 
incredible sum. But the great 
company of which Wayne had read 
knows it to be a conservative 
estimate. Thirty years of marketing 
a meritorious product, thirty years 







of advertising 
into the amassment of that twenty- 
million-dollar goodwill. 


\ have gone 


Few concerns, even in the multi- 
million class, can list goodwill in 
figures like this. But every business 
must accumulate some goodwill, or 
it cannot live. Goodwill is the life of 
trade. Growth, prosperity, stability 
—all depend upon the promotion of 
goodwill. 


Before the era of advertising, 
goodwill was hardly won. News of 


a business or a product, traveled 
slowly when its sole carrier was the 
human tongue. Today, thanks to 
the printed word, that news travels 
fast. Reputation can be quickly and 
solidly established when advertising 
money is rightly spent. Before you 
spend yours, there are things you 
should know about a special form 
of advertising which is practically 
without waste. Remembrance 
Advertising, we callit. Its purpose is 
not only the promotion of goodwill, 
but also—the making of friends. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 


ST.PAUL MINN.and SAULT STE.MARIE ONT. 








Send for free copy “Strengthening Your 
Advertising,” a book that will help in 
planning your business-building 
campaign. 


SALES 


OFFICES 


IN ALL 





PRINCIPAL 





~ | 
Brown & Bicetow, 
Dt. Paul, Minnesota 
Send free book, “SrrencrHentnc Your 


ADVERTISING” and suggest specific pians to 
stimulate our business 


Firm 





Nature of Business 


Address 








CITIES 








They Thought 
I Would 








Be “Scared Stiff 


~But I Swept Them Off Their Feet/ 


Y friends had always called 

me a shrinking violet—they 

said I was actually afraid of my own 
shadow. And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
ing in behalf of my lifelong friend, 
Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked 


me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I gave them a brief description of the way 
in which I had learned to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands—how to 
say just the right words at the right time, 
how to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, in- 
teresting and amusing way. And they were 

actually dumbfounded 





at me in amazement. 


What This Course Teaches 


when I told them that I 


I fact f had accomplished all 
«arene Te siege He You this by simply spending 
them actually tried | 0. to talk before your club or lodge. twenty minutes a day in 


to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I would 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 

The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter 
to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 


ambiticn. 


tration. 





How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. * * . * 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject! 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a_ powerful 
and convincing speaker 

a brilliant, easy fluent 
conversationalist. You, 
too, can conquer timid- 
ity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winningadvance- 








toward the speaker's 

table I could hear them whispering and 
laughing among themselves at my coming 
downfall. One of them had even bet $5.00 
that I wouldn't last three minutes. 

And then came my little surprise. For I 
proceeded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—-I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me! Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 
glimpse of my friends sitting open mouthed 
with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth 
I had been able to conquer my terrible 
timidity—my awful clamishness—so mi- 
raculously. 

Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 


ment in salary, popular- 
ity, socialstanding and success. Now, through 
an amazing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate one man or 
five thousand. 

This new method of training was develop- 
ed by one of America’s eminent specialists in 
Effective Speech. Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thousands from 
mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence, simply by 
showing them how to bring out and develop 
their own individual, undeveloped abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 


the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to 
others. Thousands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly 
that they are amazed at the great improve- 
ment in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. Init you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who 
have made millions but thousands of others have 
sent for this booklet and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how you can bring out 
and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the 
natural gift within you. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


NOW 
FREE 
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North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, Chicago, III. 
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, North American Institute, 
, 3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9187, Chicago, III. { 
' Please send me FREE and without obligation , 
|! my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to, 
| Work Wonders with Words, and full infor- 
mation regarding your Course in Effective 
| Speaking. 
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